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N accordance with King Edward’s 
wishes, the keynote of the various 
decorative schemes throughout his 
new yacht, the ‘‘Victoria and Al- 

bert,’’ is simplicity; indeed, in many of 
the rooms the decoration, which has 
been carried out by Messrs. Waring, of 
London, from special designs prepared 
in their studio under his Majesty’s per- 
sonal direction, is characterized by an 
almost severe restraint in the matter of 
ornament. The simplicity, however, is 
exquisitely conceived, and the acme of 
refinement has been reached both in 
design and execution. The aim of the 
decorators has been to combine the maxi- 
mum of comfort with the greatest deli- 
cacy of artistic treatment, and it is an 
open secret that the king’s experience 
and taste have been of invaluable help 
in this respect, as he possesses a singu- 
lar grasp of such matters, and the prac- 
tical quality of his arrangements has 
been a conspicuous feature in the prepa- 
ration of the vessel. 

The principal apartments are situated 
on the main and upper decks, the entire 
range of rooms on the former being ap- 
propriated for the private cabins and 
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suites of their Majesties, Princess Vic- 
toria, and royal and noble guests. On 
the upper deck are situated the state 
dining-saloon, the reception-room, the 
smoking and conversation rooms, etc. 
From the royal entry port, on the main 
deck level, the principal corridor, of a 
Georgian type, paneled in syeamore in 
a bold and simple style, runs fore and 
aft. This is furnished with fine speci- 
men pieces of old English furniture, and 
laid with a rich crimson pile carpet. 

The private suites of the king and 
queen are arranged on one side of this 
corridor, in the fore part of the vessel. 
In the king’s private state-room is a re- 
fined and interesting adaptation of the 
‘Colonial’? Adams’s style. The walls 
are enameled in white, and the carpet 
is a rich blue, matched in the blue mor- 
occo of the chairs. A white chimney- 
piece in one angle, with an antique brass 
fender, tones in well with this; and the 
two port-hole windows are made, by an 
ingenious device, to contribute to the 
decorative effect. All the furniture is 
of richly grained mahogany, slightly 
inlaid with other woods; the hangings 
are of a finely patterned silk, and the 
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THE PROMENADE-DECK 


metal work is of gilt bronze, specially 
designed. The 
electrical fit- 
tings are also 
of original de- 
sign. The fur- 
niture com- 
prises chairs 
of the Queen 
Anne type, an 
early Georgian 
bookcase, a 
writing- table, 
and a couch, 
and all the de- 
tails are en 
suite, even the 
beautiful blot- 
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and all the curtains and hangings are of 
chintz. 

The queen’s bedroom is decorated in 
the purest Adams’s style, paneled in 
white, and has a canopied bed, with 
draperies suspended from the ceiling. 
The furniture is of beautifully grained 
satinwood with silvered fittings; it con- 
sists of an elaborate dressing-table with 
glass top, a corner secrétaire surmounted 
with a little china-cabinet, fitted ward- 
robes, and Adams’s chairs. The scheme 
of color is green, the silk hangings and 
curtains and the upholstery constituting 
a soft and agreeable harmony. The 
coverlet of the bed has an elaborately 
worked monogram of her Majesty and a 

crown. The 
dressing - room 
contains a 
beautiful bath, 
and an inlaid 
satinwood 
dressing-table 
with front and 
side mirrors; 
and in addition 
thereisacheval 
glass forming a 
movable panel 
in the wall. 
On the other 
side of the cor- 
ridor is the 








ter-cases, or- 
namented with 
the royalcrown 
in silver, being strictly in keeping with 
the general note of the upholstering. 
Adjacent to this is the king’s bath 
and dressing room. The onyx washing- 
table and tesselated floor are noticeable 
features. The bedroom, also designed 
in the ‘‘Colonial’’ Adams’s style, is char- 
acterized by delightful freshness of in- 
vention and some quaintness of feeling. 
The swinging bedstead, which is severely 
simple, is of silver-plated metal, without 
draperies or hangings. At each side are 
tables and convenient shelves. The fur- 
niture in this room is of satinwood, the 
metal work is silver-plated, the carpet is 
of English make and special] woven, 
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royal drawing- 
room, which is 
exquisitely 
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THE ROYAL DINING-SALOON 


decorated in the character of the Adams’s 
style, with a leaning to Louis XVI. The 
walls, where not pierced with the three 
windows, are paneled in white, the fur- 
niture being of exquisitely hand-painted 
satinwood, and the hangings of blue 
silk. On the sea side there is a large 
pedestal writing-table, flanked with two 
small semi-circular tables. At the end 
opposite the fireplace is a grand piano, 
the treatment of which may be consid- 
ered the latest triumph of the designer’s 
art in its adaptation of severe construc- 
tional lines to simplicity and delicacy. 
Bookeases, comfortable lounge seats, 
and charmingly designed oval tables 
form part of the equipment, and the 
room is conspicuous for having been 
most carefully thought out in every 
detail, so that in a comparatively small 
compass is found everything that can 
possibly contribute to comfort and en- 
joyment during life at sea. 


PRINCESS VICTORIA’S SUITE 

Princess Victoria’s suite is exceedingly 
pretty, and consists of a bedroom with 
bath and dressing rooms. The walls of 
the bedroom are covered with a delicate 
chintz above the paneled white dado. 
The color note of the blue carpet is sug- 
gested both in the chintz and in the 
canopied drapery of the bed. There are 
also delightful cabins for the lords and 
ladies in waiting, each treated with a 
different scheme, chintz being freely 
used, and the appointments throughout 
marked by excellent taste. 

The dining-room for the royal suite, 
situated in the after part of the main 
deck, is in the late Georgian style, and 
in order to accommodate itself to the 


shape of the stern, nearly semi-circular 
in plan, with sloping walls, very much 
like the quarter-deck room of an old 


man-of-war. The sideboards, dining- 
table (curved to follow the plan), and 
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bookeases are of light oak, and the up- 
holstering of the chairs:is in crimson 
morocco. 
A GEORGIAN STAIRCASI 

The royal staircase leading to the 
upper, deck is in Georgian character— 
wide, in one flight, and of easy ascent— 
giving access to an anteroom remark- 
able forvits fine’ proportions and lines. 
The sconce walldtights are of silvered 
bronze, the ceiling is divided with ribs, 
and at the far end is the smoking-roem, 
three sides of which ‘are windowed. 
This apartment, which is rather of a 
Chippendale character, is paneled with 
fine dark mahogany right up to the ceil- 
ing, and the bookcase, the coffee, writing, 
and card tables, and luxurious lounges, 
with coverings in deep royal red leather, 
are also of rich mahogany. Mention 
should be made of the fine Persian car- 
pet, also of the Chippendale chairs 
copied from a fine old model; and the 
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rounded front of the chimneypiece, 
with its dog-grate and rosso antico mar- 
ble slips, gives an, added eighteenth- 
century note to a delightful room. 


THE DINING-ROOM 


The only other room on the upper 
deck to which it is necessary to refer is 
the state dining-room, an apartment of 
fine dimensions in the true English 
Adams’s style, paneled in white from 
floor “to: ceiling, and accented with a 
pilaster treatment. There are twenty- 
six windows and two large skylights, 
having a special decorative treatment in 
harmony with the general style. The 
furniture is of the Sheraton type, made 
of satinwood inlaid with darker woods. 
Forty-four persons can dine at a table 
which is interesting for its combination 
of graceful contour and solid workman- 
ship. There are three fine Teheran car- 
pets on the floor, one of which is an 
antique throne-carpet. The chairs and 
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THE KING’S BEDROOM 


settees are covered in fine blue morocco. 
The upper part of the chimneypiece is 
noticeable for the Old World treatment 
of a convex mirror, flanked with a couple 
of Wedgwood plaques. The general 
result of the dining-room scheme is a 
pretty, simple, very refined treatment. 
One interesting feature is a large em- 
broidered curtain, or portiére, which can 
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THE KING’S WRITING-ROOM 


be transferred from one part to another, 
and utilized for the purpose of dividing 
the room when greater seclusion is 
required. 

The exterior of the state-rooms is deco- 
rated in the Georgian style, with a white 
and gold carved cornice supported on 
brackets. The roof is arranged as a 
promenade-deck. 
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HE last decade has marked what 
may be called the rise of the 
American country place. Within 
those ten years more country 
estates have been made by wealthy city 
men than the United States held before. 
This sudden springing up of country 
homes seems likely to continue until 
America will be as much the home of 
country gentlemen and gentlemen farm- 
ers as Great Britain. 

There is a tendency among those 
afflicted with Anglophobia to imagine 
that men who go out of the city to make 
rural homes are merely aping the Eng- 
lish, and in some cases this is true, but 
on the whole there is no aping whatever. 
Instead, Americans are building country 
places for the same reason that their Old 
World cousins did—because life away 
from the city turmoil appeals to them. 
Heretofore Americans have been too 


busy or too poor to make such places, 
but as fortunes were established and 
rapid transit facilities became more 
effective, the longing of city men for the 
country could be gratified. 

A great deal of superfiuous eloquence 
and ink has been wasted in setting 
forth the evils that come from the mak- 
ing of great estates by the rich. Usually 
the cry has been that such monopoly of 
land is inconsistent with the principles of 
democracy. Horace bewailed the fact 
that Roman plutocrats were using all the 
green fields to make their villas, and 
equally accurate and sentimental indi- 
viduals have sung a similar song very 
many times since. But it is a notable 
fact among the rich Americans that just 
now their tendency is toward the redeem- 
ing of land which has been of no use in 
the past. Thus, the famous country 
place of George Vanderbilt—Biltmore, 
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which sprang up to make good grazing. 
These fires killed small trees and did 
much harm to larger ones. As years 
went by they practically ruined the for- 
est and made of the whole stretch merely 
a poor grazing land. Mr. Vanderbilt 
set to work remaking this woodland. 
The best forestry experts in the world 
were consulted or employed. Rangers 
were placed in the woods to prevent fires 
and guardthe game. Trees were planted 
by the thousands, and room for young 
growth was made by the cutting down of 
dead or mature trees. As a result Bilt- 
more will, in the course of some decades, 
become a wonderful forest—not a paying 
investment, but a great, deep, primitive 
forest worth traveling many miles to see. 

Just slightly akin to this building of 
a forest is the making of a country home 
in one already in existence. Such was 
the plan adopted by Clarence H. Mackay 
in his new Long Island home. This 
consists of a marble mansion set in the 
midst of dense woods. 

There are two country houses on Long 
Island, near Great South Bay, that have 
equally strange features. One belongs 
to an artist. It has none of the magnifi- 
cence of the others, for the reason that 
few artists may indulge in palace build- 
ing for pleasure. But its situation on a 
bleak sand bluff rising treeless and un- 
sheltered from the beach speaks of the 
longings of the soul which designed it— 
longing for the roaring of old ocean and 
the stormy contentions of the elements. 
The other is the plaything of a million- 
aire sugar man. It consists of some 
half dozen buildings on the shores of an 
artificial canal dug from the bay to the 
steps of the mansion. The idea is 
Venetian. The millionaire steps from 
his door into a rowboat and rows to 
his barn or his yacht. On summer even- 
ings guests are entertained in rowboat 
parties on this canal, while music from 
an orchestra in the mansion furnishes 
the one element needed to make a moon- 
light night upon the water perfect. 

Small islands have an attraction for 
the makers of country homes. There is 
something about owning an island, of 
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being its ruler, that savors of kingship 
and brings special gladness to the heart 
of one who tires of the conventions of a 
city. For this reason many islands of 
the great lake region have been pur- 
chased and turned into homesteads by 
wealthy men. There are half a dozen 
such near Gananoque, in the Thousand 
Islands. As one enters the Lake Erie 
battle-ground, Put-in-Bay, he sees the 
palace of Jay Cooke rising from a beau- 
tiful little green island on the. right. 
Ascending further one passes, at the 
mouth of Detroit River, Slocum’s Island, 
the home of Elliot J. Slocum, a million- 
aire of Michigan. Still higher in the 
river one passes Walkerville, famous as 
the manufacturing place of a certain 
whiskey, and just above, in Lake St. 
Clair, the island home of the manufac- 
turers. It is a magnificent home, with 
mansion, farm, stables and a fast steam 
yacht. 

Perhaps the English idea of a country 
place is carried out more nearly in the 
estates along Great South Bay, Long 
Island, than anywhere else. Idle Hour, 
The 
dwelling is an immense brick mansion, 
while about are all the accompaniments 
one pictures as part of a noble’s home in 
Great Britain. There are the conserva- 
tory and the green-houses, the walks and 
drives, the farm and gardens. Besides 
there are heating plant, lighting plant, 
waterworks, and _ stables—possessions 
that might well make many a small city 
turn green with envy. Then, too, there 
are the forests with their deer, pheas- 
ants, and squirrels, all guarded by a 
gamekeeper and his assistant foresters. 
At first there was a tendency along local 
Long Islanders to resent this exclusive- 
ness in the matter of forests and game, 
but soon they found that no one on Idle 
Hour killed either deer or birds, even 
when the former became so numerous 
that fhe landscape gardener went well- 
nigh distracted at their raids upon his 
trees. So they multiplied and swarmed 
over the boundaries to the land of their 
neighbors, where the hunting became 
yearly better and better. Not greatly 


the Vanderbilt place, is typical. 
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different from this are the Ashton and 
Cutting homes in the same vicinity. 

Fine stables are an accompaniment of 
country places. One never reads of an 
Old World gentleman farmer who did 
not boast of his fine saddle and harness 
horses. Nor is the case likely to be 
different here. One of the most inspir- 
ing sights on Long Island is to see a 
line of horseback riders sweeping down 
a country road or across some unculti- 
vated field. But there is little breeding 
of fast horses there. Long Islanders, 
with a few exceptions, go more on good 
riders and hunters. It is in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia that fast trot- 
ting and running stock is raised. A. J. 
Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and B. F. Clyde, of the Clyde steamer 
Jine, both have fine stables where they 
spend recreation moments in watching 
or superintending the management of 
fine race horses. 

Often the raising of one or another 
sort of stock is the main feature about 
which the whole place centers. Now it 
is trotting horses, again it is sheep or 
eattle. George Vanderbilt took prizes 
at a Chicago live stock show with his 
Biltmore pigs. W. Bayard Cutting has 
received prizes for his fine wool sheep. 
A. J. Cassatt has certificates from half 
a dozen shows testifying to the superi- 
ority of his cattle. 

Now and then a man will have several 
ideas which he desires to carry out in 
the making of estates, and he sets about 
the construction of different country 
places as a result. Typical of this class 
is William C.Whitney. Mr.Whitney is 
a lover not only of country life but of 
horses, of forests, and of sport. His 
likings have been carried out in the 
making of half a dozen estates that are 
all unique in their way. In the Adiron- 
dacks he has a forest preserve which is 
to be treated much after the manner of 
Biltmore forests and kept as a perpetual 
woodland. In Massachusetts is the 
October Mountain game preserve, where 
he has made a home for game, large and 
small, such as filled the primitive Ameri- 
can woods. His place in Kentucky is to 
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satisfy the ambition of a lover of fast as effectively as though the sun were 
horses. Here broad acres of blue grass, shining and the outdoor tracks were 
palace-like barns, and high-salaried ex- good. 

perts all go to make an environment What will be the effect of this new 
which Mr. Whitney believes will one country life upon America and the 
day produce a record-breaking horse. Americans would be hard to predict. 
But one need not go to Kentucky to Certain it is, however, that it marks the 
see Mr. Whitney’s unique efforts at permanent coming to the New World of 
horse-raising. HisfarmonLong Island an institution which has thrived in past 
has one feature which speaks of way centuries in the old. Soon its effect 
he and other millionaire farmers do must be marked. It will creep into 
business. This is the barn. Rain literature, and the country gentleman’s 
would insist on falling sometimes when estate, his parties, his game-keeper, and 
the horses should be in training on the his days of shooting will be found in 
track. But rain could not stop the plans American as well as English novels. 

of an enterprising American of money, In general this country life must have 
and Mr. Whitney proceeded to construct a beneficial effect on American bone and 
a barn so big that a complete running’ sinew, and must result in a general im- 
track was made beneath its roof. Here provement of muscle, manners, and 
in bad weather his horses are trained morals. 
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HARMONY AS TO COLOR passive color, such as gray or black or 

O secure unity as to color ina dis- white, there results a contrasting har- 

play of flowers, itissimply neces- mony. Thus one of the accompanying 

sary to follow the well-known photographs shows white lilacs in a dark 
principles of color harmony. blue jar, making a striking contrast. A 
Artists have quite generally agreed upon less marked contrast is shown in the pic- 
five sorts of these harmonies; namely, ture of long-stemmed white tulips in a 
contrasted, dominant, complementary, yellow Izumo jar, which has, as well, a 
analagous, and perfected. Each ofthese special graceof line. The dominant har- 
may be easily worked out in a flower monies are very different from this. In 
arrangement, by the careful selection of these, different tones of the same color 
the flowers and receptacles. are placed together, such as the arrange- 
When what the artist calls an active ment of a light tint of blue with a dark 
color, such as any of the ordinary tones shadeof blue. In the picture of golden- 
of the spectrum, is combined with a rod in a yellow Izumo jar we have an 
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IN THE TIME OF THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS—TOKIO. 
From a Japanese photograph 


example of such a dominant harmony in 
yellows. When two colors that are 
opposite each other in the spectrum cir- 
cuit are placed together, we have a com- 
plementary harmony. Thus blue and 
orange-yellow are complementary; also 
yellow and violet-blue, violet and green- 
yellow, green and violet-red, blue-green 
and red, and green-blue and orange. 
Harmonies of this kind are peculiarly 
pleasing, and may be made with a great 
variety of flowers. One who has a 
selection of the modern sorts of asters 
or sweet peas at his disposal can ar- 
range very effective combinations, es- 
pecially in the violet and blue series of 
colors. 

When tones from neighboring colors 
in the spectrum circuit are placed near 
together, we have an analogous harmony. 
Thus the yellow-green flowers of the 
common spurge in a green-yellow vase 
form an analogous harmony, though a 
less attractive one than can be made by 


utilizing neighboring tones of violet and 
blue, or yellow and orange. 

The perfected harmony is not often to 
be attempted; it results when two analo- 
gous harmonies, the general colors of 
which are complementary to each other, 
are placed together. It is very effective 
when properly carried out. 

It is a simple matter to arrange flow- 
ers with reference to one of the first four 
of these principles of harmony, and the 
color effect is much better than when 
they are disregarded. The principle of 
contrast is much better introduced to 
advantage in a complementary harmony 
by using white flowers in addition to 
those of the other colors, as the effect is 
thus accentuated. 


THE QUESTION OF SYMMETRY 


A feeling for bilateral symmetry seems 
to be firmly fixed in the Occidental mind. 
Too often bric-a-brac is displayed on the 
mantel-shelf in pairs, and very commonly 
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our decorative schemes are carried out 
in duplicate. In arranging flowers, 
however, it is weil to eradicate this feel- 
ing from our minds, and to follow the 
Japanese in striving to get a harmoni- 
ous asymmetry, which is much more 
beautiful than the bilateral kind. Most 
of these pictures furnish examples of 
this sort of asymmetry; the white tulips 
in a yellow jar are perhaps as good an 
example as any. 


HARMONY AS TO SURROUNDINGS 


The final test of a flower arrangement 
is that of all beauty—the test expressed 
by the French in the saying that beauty 
exists when nothing can be added and 
nothing taken away to improve the 
effect. Perhaps in no way are we more 
likely to show our lack of appreciation 
of the Flower Beautiful than in this 
matter of its 
surroundings 
and its back- 
ground. Too 
often we see 
floral compo- 
sitions in 
which there 
is needed a 


A JAR OF CYPRESS WHITE TULIPS IN A 
IZUMO JAR 


SPURGE YELLOW 


great deal of taking away 
from the vicinity of the flowers, 
as the substitution of a plain for a 


objects 
as well 
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figured background. The placing of 
flowers is as important as arrangement. 

When we want to do justice to the 
Picture Beautiful we place it on a wall 
by itself against a plain background, and 
we either place around it a frame or mat 
that shuts it off from the surroundings, 
or we use both mat and frame. Why 
do we do this? Is it not simply that the 
picture may be seen alone, without hav- 
ing its unity marred by other things 
obtruding themselves upon it? 

Now, what in effect is a well-displayed 
array of flowers but a Picture Beautiful? 
Should we not give them the same 
opportunity to convey their message to 
the soul of the beholder, undisturbed by 
the jarring notes of inharmonious 
things? Study a flower display in a 
Japanese interior: there is the table on 
the raised platform along one side of the 

room. The table stands 
alone; it is not jostled 
on either side by other 
things, and the wall be- 
hind it furnishes a plain 
background. On the 
top of it is a flower re- 
ceptacle, from which 
rises a fitting and ap- 
propriate arrangement 
of leaves, stems, and 
blossoms. The wall be- 
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THE MAPLES IN AUTUMN—TOKIO 
From a Japanese photograph 


hind the plant is also plain, and there is 
hung upon it, a little to one side of the 
flowers, a long scroll, on which is a 
painting that harmonizes in subject with 
the spirit of the flowers. 

Around this display there is no mass- 
ing of bric-A-brac; the wall is not covered 
with a figured paper, nor is it crowded 
with pictures. Through the simplicity 
and harmony of the surroundings the 
flowers have an opportunity to convey to 
the beholder their message of peace and 
beauty. 

Is this not better than our luxurious 
and disorderly way of displaying flow- 
ers? Would it not be better to clear out 
one of.our stuffy rooms, and utilize our 
bric-a-brac one piece at a time, and then 
only when it serves a useful purpose, 
remembering that decoration for decora- 
tion’s sake has no excuse for being. And 
could we not substitute to advantage 
plain wall-paper of beautiful tones of 


gray and green and brown for the or- 
nately figured designs that the art of 
the paper-hanger would force upon us. 
Surely by these means we could more 
nearly do justice to our Flowers Beauti- 
ful. 


HARMONY AS TO SEASON 


One of the greatest delights that a 
lover of the outer world can have is that 
feeling which responds to the spiritual 
appeal of each of the passing seasons. 


“To make this earth, our hermitage, 
A changeful and a cheerful page, 
God's bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice.’’ 


So sang Stevenson, and so sings every 
one whose soul is alive to the ineffable 
spirit that seems to brood over the habit- 
able world at each changing of the year. 
Spring, summer, autumn, winter—how 
differently these affect us, and how much 
they add to the charm and rhythm of 
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existence! ‘‘To the attentive eye,’’ as 
Emerson wrote, ‘‘each moment of the 
year has its own beauty, and in the same 
field it beholds every hour a picture 
which was never seen before and which 
shall never be seen again.’’ It is well 
worth while to enjoy as much as we may 
the delight of each passing season, ac- 
cepting frankly what Nature gives us, 


GOLDENROD IN A YELLOW IZUMO JAR 
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and not attempting to mix her blessings 
as we so commonly do in our floral deco- 
rations. For the flowers are the beau- 
tiful notes in which Nature prints the 
music of the spheres, revealing to us 
more than anything else the rhythm of 
the season. 

Now, Nature does not mix asters with 
anemones, or golden rod with apple blos- 
soms. The delight of each is distinct, 
and each belongs to its peculiar season. 
In our use of flowers we may well follow 
the Japanese in learning this lesson of 
seasonableness. For a decorator in 
Japan is glad to use indoors the flower 
which at the time is especially in evi- 
dence out-of-doors. At any other season 
he has no use for it; he has too diserimi- 
nating an appreciation of the unity of 
the life of nature and humanity. Mr. 
Conder, who has made an elaborate 
study of Japanese methods of using 
flowers, tells us that ‘‘April blossoms 
used in any other month would appear 
to the flower artist as incongruous and 
out of place as winter clothing worn in 
summer-time.’”’ By bringing in the 
symbol of the passing season where it 
may be studied in detail, and the simple 
loveliness of its beauty may be admired, 
we not only bring inside some of the 
delight of the great playground outside, 
but we also thus increase our appreci- 
ation of the outward beauty, and come 
to feel more deeply the rhythmical move- 
ment of the universe. This feeling was 
expressed lohg ago by the Japanese 
Emperor Shomii in these lines to Komio, 
his favorite consort: 

‘This gathered cherry branch can scarce convey 

A faney of the blossom-laden tree, 

Blooming in sunlight; could I show it thee, 
Thoughts of its beauty would drive sleep away.’’ 

And so it is that to the out-of-door- 
ling—if I may use another of Miss 
Guiney’s expressive phrases—each time 
of the year has its special delight. In 
Japan the people have long recognized 
this fact, and have incorporated it into 
their living. In early spring occur the 
plum and cherry festivals, when the 
people enjoy to the utmost the beauty 
of the leafless, blossom-laden boughs. 
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VIEWING THE IRIS GARDENS 
From a Japanese photograph 


Then follow throughout the season the 
displays of iris and other flowers, until 
in autumn the glories of the maple foli- 
age fittingly end the summer pageant. 
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In this sort of appreciation of flowers 
we are far behind the Japanese. The 
idea of costliness is so often dominant 
with us, that even in summer we are 
likely to prefer expensive hothouse exot- 
ies to the beautiful flowers that surround 
us out-of-doors. Yet surely this is not 
a feeling to be encouraged. How richly 
we are blessed with Nature’s decorations 
from the blossoming of the first willow 
shrub to that of the last purple aster! 
And with a garden at our command, how 
much of beauty is available from the 
blooming of the first tulip to that of the 
last chrysanthemum! 

In April the soft yellows and grays 
and browns of the willows adorn the 
landscape with a peculiar and evanescent 
beauty—a beauty that appropriately em- 


bodies the spirit of the opening season. 
The clustered masses of willow pussies 
give the larger effects to the pictured 
landscape, while the finer details are 
given expression in the hosts of starlike 
bluets, delicate spring beauties, golden 
marigolds, yellow adder’s-tongues, and 
many others. In the garden the daffo- 
dils store the mind for future memories, 
while the hyacinths and tulips and pan- 
sies gladden it with their color and per- 
fume. 

In May the brilliant masses of apple 
bloom replace the more modest willow 
blossoms in the open landscape, while 
the lily-like trillium, the dainty bellwort, 
the harlequined columbine, the precious 
violet, and many another lovely blossom 
reveal their beauty in the leafing woods. 
In the garden this month sees the glory 
of the long-stemmed tulips, the golden 
beauty of the double buttercups, the 
gorgeous blossoms of the oriental pop- 
pies, and many another plant that man 
has modified for his delight. 
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In June the pageant moves from the 
orchard to the meadow, where the white 
daisies and yellow buttercups make 
pleasing harmony ; while in the lowlands 
the blue flags display their modest blos- 
soms, and in the woods the pink lady’s- 
slippers reveal their orchid beauty. In 
the garden the roses are with us again, 
as is also the dear delight of poppy 
bloom, while the nasturtiums, phlox, 
and many other flowers are freely blos- 
soming. 

In July the pageant is turned over to 
the lilies. The meadows, ‘‘fiushed with 
the tender bloom’’ of the yellow lilies, 
seem a miracle of grace, while the gar- 
dens are alight with the immaculate 
beauty of the Madonna lilies. This dis- 
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play continues well through August, 
until it is replaced in the fields by the 
golden rods and asters, and in the gar- 
dens by the dahlias and chrysan- 
themums. 

Surely in all these flowers, and the 
hundreds of others of which space for- 
bids mention, there is sufficient ma- 
terial to adorn our homes with fitting 
grace. Shall it not enter into our hearts 
to understand that this God-given beauty 
is for our enjoyment? And shall we not 
realize that the little child who looks 
with loving tenderness upon the simple 
beauty of a wild flower is nearer the 
kingdom of heaven than is the adult 
whose admiration is awakened only by 
the costly rarity of a tropical orchid? 
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HERE seems every reason 
the women of Flander 
find their chief industr: 


why 
should 
in the 
been a 
re than 
yme of 


dainty work which ha 
characteristic of that land for n 
five centuries. Flanders is th« 
pillow lace, and the classic country of its 
development. There are no fewer than 
a thousand lace schools in Belgium, and 
it is said that there are as many differ- 
ent kinds of lace-workers in ypold’s 
kingdom as there are spiders in nature. 
Each of the Belgian lace-making towns 
has its own particular points, the pat- 
terns of which are handed down from 
mother to daughter, and in wl there 
is never the very smallest deviation from 
the original. It is the most conservative 
industry in the whole world 
Now and again one of th 
makes a little departure by ir 
into its schools some differer 
lace, as when, for instance, 
took up the Mechlin patterns, : 
and Ypres the Alencon and Va 
designs. Indeed, the latter 
now almost a universal pattert 
the Flemish spelaewerksters, anc 


towns 
ducing 
ind of 
rnhout 
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iennes 
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mongst 
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with torchon and some other coarse 
makes of guipure, it forms, perhaps, the 
most profitable branch of the industry. 
It is interesting to note that certain 
women keep to certain parts of the work 
in making some of the more complicated 
patterns. There are drocheleuses, who 
only are responsible for the ground; the 
platteuses, who manipulate the flowers 
separately—all designs are called ‘‘flow- 
ers’’—the faiseuses de point & Vaiguille, 
who work the figures and the ground 
together; the strigueuses attach the flow- 
ers to the ground; the faneuse works her 
‘‘figures’’ by piercing holes or cutting 
out pieces of the foundation; and so on 
throughout the whole of the process. 
Brussels lace, of which, by the way, 
the very finest specimens can be made 
only in the town itself, goes through 
many hands; the beautiful Mechlin point 
through only one. In some of the 
béquinages of the different towns the 
nuns have been successful with their 
Brussels point. There is a strange 
touch of locality in the Valenciennes of 
the Flemish lace centers. In Bruges the 
bobbins are twisted only twice; in Alost 
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and Ypres four and five times; in the 
opinion of the women of the last place 
the more often the better. Courtrai and 
Ghent depart even a little more from the 
general style in their bobbin routine. 
Antwerp still retains a lace of its own, 
pottenkant, or ‘‘pot-lace,’’ which forms 
the much admired lappets of their caps. 
This pottenkant is almost identical with 
some of the Russian furniture lace, made 
in the north of that country. Bruges 
has also a specialty in its guipure de 
Bruges, or point duchesse, sometimes 
styled the 
‘*Belgian 
Honiton.’’ 
This is a bril- 
liant white 
pillow lace of 
flowers, united 
by barrettes or 
brides. 

In this de- 
lightful old 
city the lace- 
makers chiefly 
congregate in 
the Rue des 
Carmes and 
the adjacent 
streets. The 
women sit in 
rows, as our 
sketch shows; and as their occupation 
is an entirely silent one, they are able 
to break the monotony of the day by sing- 
ing and talking. The cradle generally 
forms a conspicuous picture in the group 
as it swings from a high trestle. Some- 
times the song is a lullaby, and in this 
case it is sung by the mother or grand- 
mother, in charge of the littleone. Here 
is a translation of one of these hush- 
songs: 

An angel comes down from heaven, bringing 
joyful news to the shepherds. Listen, listen, 
shepherds; leave your sheep, and come into the 


manger, where you will find a Child who is to 
save you. 


In Courtrai, the young girls prefer to 
do their lace-making by themselves— 
that is, without the elder women of the 
community; and here again we find the 
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lace-makers’ song very much in evidence. 
A favorite one is in praise of St. Anne, 
the patron of the dentellitres. It runs: 

The féte of St. Anne is over. I have spent 
all my money; I am much distressed; I have no 
appetite, no heart to do anything: my work is a 


burden; I wish it were every day the féte of St. 
Anne. 


This last seems fairly unsatisfactory 
as regards the state of mind of the singer, 
but the lace-maker is probably, like other 
people, inclined to wish for a continu- 
ance of cakes and ale, and a cessation of 
the bobbin- 
twirling. This 
same twirling, 
though, may 
be said to have 
saved one hun- 
dred and fifty 
Flemish wo- 
men from ruin 
in the six- 
teenth cen- 
tury, and if it 
is not called 
upon to do the 
same for them 
to-day, it is 
because the 
lace-making 
has never been 
ousted from 
the country, and the facilities for ex- 
porting it are greater than they were in 
the days of Charles V. The success of 
the Flemish lace is largely due to the fact 
that the flax from which it is made is 
a native product. 

The saddest of all these lace-making 
towns is decidedly Mechlin, for there is 
now neither life nor glory left in it. 
When the great canal from Antwerp and 
Brussels was being made the good people 
of Mechlin refused to let it pass through 
the town, and in our own century they 
excluded the railway as long as they 
possibly could. It is the prettiest of all 
the Flemish laces, with its exquisitely 
transparent g ground and fine design, and 
Napoleon possibly paid Antwerp Cathe- 
dral the highest of compliments when 
he likened the spire to dentelle de Malines. 
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ORLEANS STUDIO 


BY ELLEN EUSTIS 


originality 
always lend interest, and these 
characteristics are strongly empha- 
sized in this delightful New Orleans 
studio, which is far more than a mere 
work-shop, as the term is often under- 
stood. 
Designed and arranged by the artistic 
owner as 
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wars the exquisite blending of colors, so 
that part of the success of the room is 
due to its harmony. This charming 
indefinable coloring has been very aptly 
compared to the varying tints of an opal. 
On entering, one faces a great win- 
dow, formed by a series of small win- 
dows, with leaded panes of clear glass 
through 





his studio 


which the 





and music- 
room, he 
has sue- 
cessfully 
followed 
the style 
and char- 
acter of the 
Renais- 
sance in 
his plan 
and deco- 
ration. 
An ad- 
dition to 
the main 
house, the 
studio 
forms a 





afternoon 
sunlight 
streams 
into the 
room. Tall 
palms and 
numerous 
plants in 
odd jars 
of copper, 
brass, and 
green pot- 
tery fill the 
slightly 
raised plat- 
form in 
front of the 
window, 
and among 











wing tow- 





them a lit- 





ards the THE 
northwest ; 

large, airy, well-proportioned, the actual 
dimensions being fifty by thirty feet, 
with a twenty-three-foot céiling. The 
floor is several feet higher than the 
floor of the main house, and steps lead 
up to the wide entrance from the adjoin- 
ing room. 

The color which dominates the en- 
tire room is an almost indescribable 
shade; it is both green and gray, not 
cold, but soft and restful, forming an 
excellent background for the tapestries, 
pictures, curious carvings, and pretty 
pieces of pottery. These objects and 
other furnishings give sufficient bright- 
ness and variety to the uniform color- 
ing to prevent monotony, and yet nothing 
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TAIRWAY 


TO THE STUDIO 


tle fountain 
splashes 
and adds a cheerful note. Soft, thin, 
green silk curtains hang from a brass 
rod before the window, to be drawn 
across if the light becomes too intense. 
Recently a large plaster of the ‘‘Winged 
Victory’’ has been placed just in front 
of the platform, where it stands out in 
all its beauty, and seems to spring for- 
ward from the plants to greet one. 
The walls are covered with burlap, and 
with heavily beamed ceiling and other 
woodwork, are painted a pleasant shade 
of greenish gray. 

The fireplace and mantel are an inter- 
esting feature. The carved portions and 
the columns of the mantel once formed 
an altar in a church in north Italy of the 
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Renaissance period. The finely carved 
wood, gilded and painted, still retaining 
the beautiful old tints, harmonizes well 
with the greenish gray of the painted 
mantel. 


BEAUTIFUL 


brocade, upon which are books, maga- 
zines, photographs, and a good lamp. 
The fretwork screen and the divan seen 
in the illustration have been removed 

since the 





The pic- 


photo- 





ture, which 
has been 
set in over 
the mante!l- 
shelf, is of 
the time 
and school 
of Peru- 
gino, but 
was not 
originally 
part of the 
altar. The 
fireplace is 
of wrought 
iron and 
of smal] 
greenish 
tiles. The 
andirons, 
of heavy 
bronze, 
were taken 
from the 
Villa Med- 
ici. From 
the alcove 
back: of 
the mantel 
one has a 
glimpse 
of a lovely 
garden. 
In one 
corner of 








graphs 
were taken. 
The screen 
was not 
in keeping 
with the 
character 
of the 
room, and 
its removal 
proved a 
great im- 
provement. 
The piano, 
with two 
curious an- 
tique brass 
candelabra 
and a tall 
brass lamp, 
occupies 
the oppo- 
site corner. 
The low di- 
van against 
the wall is 
well sup- 
plied with 
eushions 
eovered 
with silk 
and bro- 
eades in 
pretty old 
colors, ton- 














the room 
is a low 
book-case 
painted to match the woodwork, with 
curtains of heavy reds in a paler shade. 
The top shelf holds unusual bits of 
carvings, pottery, and other objects of 
interest and beauty collected during 
many journeys, while above the shelf 
hangs a fine old tapestry. Near by isa 
substantial round table likewise painted, 
covered with a piece of handsome old 
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ing in with 
the green- 
ish gray of 
the divan cover. Above the divan hangs 
an Aubusson tapestry and many studies 
and paintings, among the latter being 
Mr. Albert Herter’s well-known water- 
color, ‘‘The Danaides.’’ Opposite the 
mantel a hooded doorway with large, 
twisted columns leads out to the steps 
into a paved court. A corner cupboard, 
painted green-gray, with glass doors, 
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A CORNER OF 


contains a supply of white and gold china 
and glass for afternoon tea or an occa- 
sional supper party, and in the adjoin 
ing corner is a convenient low round 
. table, also painted, near a cushioned seat 
beneath two small casement windows. 
The portiéres at the entrance and at the 
aleove are of heavy reds, a paler shade 
of the wall color, with panels of brocade 
in shades of old rose and pink. 

The eight high-backed chairs with 
seats of green velvet were found in an old 
palace in Naples. Solid, handsomely 
carved, gold tipped, they belong to a 
time long gone by, and now add to the 
dignity of this present-day room. One 
or two plain Morris chairs, painted 
greenish gray, with cushions to match, 
add a touch of real comfort. 

The only covering on the polished 
hardwood fioor is a huge white bear 
skin and a large Aubusson rug, a wood- 
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THE STUDIO 


land scene in dull greens, brown, and 
cream. 

The massive chandelier, suspended 
from the beamed ceiling by heavy forged 
chains, is of wrought iron with a circle 
of electric candles. The odd hanging- 
lamps, and the tall brass candlesticks at 
either side of the alcove, are fitted with 
electric lights; thus the room can be 
brilliantly lighted, or only dimly lighted 
by the shaded lamp lights. 

A small stairease at one side leads to 
a musicians’ baleony, which extends 
across the room over the entrance. The 
heavy columns, like those at the door- 
way, support the baleony, and over the 
railing above hang two or three pieces 
of beautiful old brocade. From the bal- 
cony one has an enchanting view over 
the length of the room and through the 
great window out upon a garden, with 
climbing roses and a profusion of flowers 
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ANOTHER CORNER—SHOWING THE TAPESTRY 


between paved walks. One is reminded 
of old Italian gardens, and could fancy 
one’s self in some quaint villa in Italy. 

The comfort, beauty, and livableness 
of the room is the result, not alone of 
wealth, but of good taste and artistic 
ability and discrimination. One feels 


that neither words nor photographs can 
convey an accurate idea of the great 
cnarm of this studio, which is its per- 


fect harmony and restfulness. Such 
beautiful surroundings should be an in- 
spiration for high thoughts and all that 
is best in music and art. 


Ancient English Cathedrals 


Winchester, in its earliest form, must 
hold the place of the most ancient. The 
original cathedral claims, on very apoc- 
ryphal authority, to have been built in 
177, by. the newly converted British 
King Lucius, on the site of a great pagan 
temple. Another was built in 313, and 
another in 371. The present pile, re- 
garded in its various parts, is of at least 
seven principal dates; and if viewed in 
its minor features, its smaller accesso- 


ries, its remodelings, and its restorations, 
must be pronounced to belong to ten 
centuries. The oldest parts of the edi- 
fice belong to a pile in the Saxony style, 
by the famous architects and bishops of 
Winchester, to Ethewold in 980. Lich- 
field Cathedral is said by some authors 
to have been erected in 300, and by 
others in 667, and rebuilt in 700. Can- 
terbury is very ancient; it is said to have 
been founded by St. Augustine. 
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WAS a young woman about 1 
or twenty years at the tim 


am about to relate occurred 


with my parents—father, m 
sister, and two brothers. We wv 


what you might call ‘‘well-to-d 


small farming people, and we al 
work hard. 
Missouri—it was so hard to get h 


—and father had bought a small f 


Canada West. We were all but 
the youngest, born in Canada, ar 


had always regretted leaving tha 
try, and wanted to go back. In 


go into the circumstances tha 
to our going back to Canada. 


bought a farm—I forget how 
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Toronto. There were a house and 


ete., of course. 

The house was an old house 
with a good many rooms, and 
much more repair than fathe 
afford to give it. Of course we 


know any of the people there, 
had heard nothing about the rey 
the house bore all over that i 

part of the country as a 


The house was built 
rooms on the grot 


house.”’ 
the best 


Those upstairs were low-ceiled 


rooms, with the roof leaking 
many of them. There was a 


lar—very large for a farm-hou 
was towards the end of the winté« 


we moved in. Father and 
busied themselves putting the | 
as good shape as possible 
inadequate means, and doing 
could to get things in readines 
ginning work as soon as winter v 
Mother and my sister and I fou 
to do indoors, and we spun al 
yarninthosedays. I thoughtt 
bors regarded us with more 
than there seemed any reason 
one of the nearest ones, in 
neighborly call, asked mothe 
slept well.’’ As we were a healt 
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ily, we wondered at the question, and 
spoke of it laughingly. However, we 
were soon to find out that it was a very 
pertinent question. 

One night I was wakened by a noise 
like something heavy falling that 
seemed to come from the cellar. My 
sister and I occupied a room off the sit- 
ting-room, or living-room; it was also 
our dining-room. We slept together. 
I found that Mary was awake, too. I 
said, ‘‘Did you hear that noise?’’ She 
said, ‘‘Yes, it awakened me; I wonder 
what it was.’’ Just then we heard dis- 
tinectly the sound of the sawing of wood 
with a buck-saw. Mary said, ‘‘It must 
be some of the boys getting wood for the 
kitchen stove,’’ and we wondered why 
they were doing it at that hour. While 
we were talking the sound ceased, and 
we heard, the moment after, the kitchen 
clock strike one, with a rattle and whizz 
peculiar to it. I jumped out of bed, say- 
ing that I would go down and see who 
was there. I lita vandle and threwa 
shawl about me, and said, “I’m going 
down to see whatitis.’’ ‘‘It’s stopped,”’ 
Mary said. And so it had, but as we 
listened we heard a sound as though a 
big stick had been thrown across the 
sawhorse, and the sawing began again 
with more vigor than before. Mary 
got up too. 

We were not very much frightened, 
for of course we thought it must be 
some of the men, so we proceeded 
down cellar. As I passed a window 
a draught nearly blew out the candle, 
and I felt some one pass me as though 
inahurry. Iwas mad, and said, ‘‘What 
do you mean? Whatare you acting like 
this for? Is that you, father?’’ But 
no one answered; not a soul was there, 
and everything was in place. Mary said, 
‘‘Why, there’s no one here.’”’ Just then 
I heard mother’s voice, and saw her in 
her night-gown and cap with a candle in 
her hand at the head of the stairs. 
When she saw us she ealled, ‘‘Land 
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sakes, girls! whatever are you doing 
down cellar at this time of night? What’s 
the matter? and what’s the noise all 
about?’’ Of course she was incredulous 
when we told her. Father was up by 
that time, and went all over the cellar 
with us, and could make nothing of it. 

There was a lot of cord-wood piled in 
a corner of the cellar. There was a door 
through at the back into the yard. The 
woodshed was in such a bad condition 
from want of repair and weather that 
they were obliged to use the cellar; as I 
said, it was very large. Father told us 
a few days before that some one had said 
the house had been a hotel at one time. 
It was evident the cellar had been made 
to keep liquorin. Even then there were 
old barrels and bins in various stages 
of decay. One part of the floor had been 
boarded over, and I noticed—I always 
was more of an observer than most girls 
of my age—a large spot. 1 thought at 
first it had been painted, but on examin- 
ing it, found it was a stain of some sort. 
In the mean time we had all gone back to 
bed, as we could make nothing out of it, 
mother declaring some one of us had had 
nightmare and roused the others. 

For about two weeks after that we 
heard nothing, and were beginning to 
forget the incident, when one night we 
were—Mary and I—awakened about half- 
past twelve by the sound of the spinning- 
wheel. It sounded quite distinctly. 
The wheel occupied a corner of the sit- 
ting-room near where we slept. We 
sat up in bed and listened to it; we were 
beginning to be frightened by this time. 
I, being less timid than my sister, was the 
first to get up and light a candle, but I 
told Mary she would have to come with 
me. So, candle in hand and heart in 
mouth, we proceeded to the sitting- 
room. Everything was just as we had 
left it on going to bed. Poor Mary was 
terribly frightened. ‘‘It couldn’t have 
been mother,’’ she said, ‘‘or she woula 
be here yet.’’ 

This time no one heard this dis- 
turbance but ourselves. Father and 
mother slept in one of the most habit- 
able of the rooms upstairs in the front 
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of the house. We agreed to say nothing 
to any one about it, but we had hardly 
got back into bed when the spinning 
began, faster than ever, and kept up for 
what seemed to us a very long time. 
Neither of us had the courage to get up 
again, but lay clasping each other and 
listening, both of us frightened terribly. 
At last it stopped, and soon after we 
heard the kitchen clock strike one, just 
the same time that the cellar incident 
occurred. 

About a week after that we heard the 
sawing in the cellar again. This time 
both of my brothers heard it, and they 
went down, of course without finding 
any explanation. The next day, after 
talking it over, they decided that it must 
have been one of the neighbors, or some 
tramp trying to frighten us. We were 
not a superstitious family, but I could 
not explain the spinning-wheel so 
easily, and Mary and I had many a talk 
about it. We heard nothing for several 
days after that: I can’t remember how 
long. We were beginning to hope we 
would hear no more such disturbances, 
when one night we were awakened by a 
noise in the cellar, different from any- 
thing we had heard yet. It sounded as 
though two men were fighting for dear 
life. The sounds came from that part 
of the cellar that I think I mentioned as 
being boarded, where I had noticed the 
dark stain. In fact, our room was 
almost directly over that part of the cel- 
lar. We heard the shuffling of their 
feet, back and forth, and I heard breath- 
ing and low-spoken words like oaths. 
One was attacking and the other defend- 
ing. There were blows—awful blows— 
and with them the sound ofa heavy chain 
that moved regularly with the feet of one 
of them. There seemed to be two only. 
Then there was a harder blow, a deeper 
oath, an awful heavy thud, or fall, and 
all was quiet. 

I leave you to imagine if we were 
frightened or not; we had got out 
of bed, but had not the courage to 
light the candle. We had listened so 
intently that it was only when it was 
over that we saw the boys standing, pale 
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as their night-clothes, at the head of the 
cellar stairs; one of them had just lit a 
candle. They were not cowards, but the 
sounds we heard were so dreadful I 
don’t wonder their hearts failed them. 
It all happened in an incredibly short 
time, and we were glad that father and 
mother had not heard it. The boys 
helped us carry our bedclothes and mat- 
tress upstairs to a little room next to 
theirs, which was over the sitting-room. 
These two rooms and the one father and 
mother slept in, and a small room off 
the parlor, about which I shall have 
something to say later, were the only 
habitable sleeping-rooms in the house, 
although it was a large house and had 
several other rooms. One might per- 
haps wonder why we stayed on in the 
house after such experiences; but it was 
winter, we were poor, and altogether 
our circumstances were such that we 
were compelled to stay, and that was 
why we were glad father and mother 
had not heard this last and worst dis- 
turbance. 

I forget what it was that made me 
remember the date of this incident I 
have tried to describe, but I did remem- 
ber it was the 15th. We were not quite 
two months in the house; we had moved 
in on the 17th. Twice after that, with 
ap interval of a few days, we heard the 
spinning-wheel go again, though we 
were upstairs. On the last occasion it 
was made to go with such rapidity that 
it was upset, and when we went down 
we found one of the legs broken and the 
wheel on its side. We had to invent a 
story to mother, who fortunately had 
not heard anything. Mary and [I suf- 
fered from want of sleep; it was not the 
noises so much as the listening and wait- 
ing for developments. 

By this time we had been nearly three 
months in the house. It was spring, 
and work was beginning on the farm. 
Father and the boys were working very 
hard, and father said he would have to 
hirea man. The man came, and we— 
Mary and I—had hard work to persuade 
mother to put him in the room off the 
parlor. For obvious reasons we did not 
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want to put him in the room off the sit- 
ting-room. We wanted him as far as 
possible from the cellar and the spin- 
ning-wheel, but we could not tell mother 
our reasons. He had been with us 
about a week, when suddenly, without 
giving any reason, he said he was going 
to leave. Father was vexed, because he 
suited him, and it was a great deal of 
trouble to find another. Father tried to 
get him to say why he would not stay; 
and asked him if he had any complaints 
to make about the board. No, he said 
he had no reason to find fault with the 
food or anything, only that he had made 
up his mind to go, and go he did, at the 
end of the week. 

Mary and I had been sleeping on a 
mattress during this time. Our bed- 
stead was an old-fashioned four-poster 
that had belonged to grandmother, and 
it was too large for the small room 
upstairs; so, as the one that the man 
had occupied was already furnished, we 
determined to move inthere. We moved 
in, and for three nights we slept more 
comfortably than we had done for some 
time. But the following night we dis- 
covered why the man had gone away so 
suddenly. We were awakened a little 
after twelve o’clock by the violent shak- 
ing of the bed. It shook as though a 
hand—though no hand could —had 
grasped it and was shaking it with all 
its might. We were paralyzed with fear, 
but that was not the worst. Suddenly 
it stopped with a jerk that nearly threw 
us out of the bed, and a voice that seemed 
to come from above us—a woman’s 
voice, low and expressing intense fear 
—said: ‘“‘Get up! get up! They’re kill- 
ing John.”’ 

We did get up just as soon as we found 
the strength and courage necessary. I 
never felt such fear in my life, and poor 
Mary was more dead than alive. We 
went upstairs and told the boys, who 
said no wonder Dick did not stay. They 
said they could believe anything now of 
the old house; that it was haunted if 
ever one was. Suddenly, as Tom was 
talking, he had lit a candle and was 
looking at a calendar on the wall, and I 
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saw that it was the 15th of the month, 
just a month from the night the tragedy 
happened in the cellar. I mentioned it, 
and we all agreed that a murder must 
have been committed in the cellar and 
on the 15th. This last experience was 
too much for us. We talked it over. 
The boys said they would not stay; they 
said that they had heard groans and 
noises in the cellar that they had not 
told us about. We told father and 
mother all about it, and father said he 
did not want to frighten us, so had not 
told us that a neighbor—an old man who 
had lived all his life in the neighbor- 
hood—told him that he (father) had been 
taken in in buying the place; that the 
house was known all over the country as 
a haunted house; that it had been a hotel, 
and had then had a very bad reputation ; 
and it was a fact that a murder—a very 
brutal one—had been committed there 
in the cellar, and that the blood was on 
the boards of the cellar floor yet; a 
woman had been mixed up in it, and 
people suspected it was not the only 
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crime; anyhow, robberies had been fre- 
quent; no one had stayed there any 
length of time, though several had taken 
the place for a time, so that the neigh- 
bors were curious to see how long we 
could stand it, and were astonished that 
we had stayed so long. Luckily for 
father, and for us too, prospectors had 
been over the place, and quite recently 
there had been talk of ore of some kind— 
I forget which kind—being on our land; 
a wealthy man of that part of the country 
had been buying up all he could get. 
So it was not long before father sold 
the place to him. 

We went back to our old place in Mis- 
souri—we, my brothers and sister. I 
had never wished to leave, and father 
was cured of his idea of going back to 
his own country. He said the mistake 
he had made in his life was that he had 
ever left it, but that when a man leaves 
his youth and his friends of a quarter of 
a century behind him, there is no going 
back. Father was a poorer and wiser 
man. 


SOME OLD BED-COVERINGS 


BY MARGARET CHURCH 


HENEVER woman has been 

\ A\ / deprived of social frivolities 
and the pomps of life she has 

found in needle-work a solace 

and a joy—an outlet to her pent-up fan- 
cies. The Puritan housewives and the 
pioneer maids and matrons have woven 


the imagery of their gracious natures 
into myriad stitches. Their loving, 
painstaking, tireless work has a charm 
which we do not see to-day, and can 
never hope to find in the products of 
necessity and commerce. No article was 
too commonplace to be _ beautified. 
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Surely they felt a reverence for their 
tall four-posters, such labors of patience 
and love did they lavish upon the bed- 
coverings. To be sure, the piecing and 
quilting was a part of their social life: 
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ing show on both sides. The upper one, 
beautiful both in design and color, is 
almost oriental in effect. It was called 
the ‘‘whig rose,’’ and was pieced and 
quilted by a Kentucky maiden more than 

fifty years ago. She was in her teens 














then, and now graces the gentle 
seventies. The material is cotton, 
the background white, the design 
green and rose, almost the American 
Beauty shade, unfaded by soap and 
sun. The quilt is made in squares, 
small pieces forming a rose eight inch- 
es in diameter, surrounded by buds. 
These are not applied, but pieced in 
with wonderful neatness and never a 











pucker. The full-blown rose is of 
rose color and white alternating. The 
buds show a rose-colored center, with 
green leaves forming the calyx, and 
the crescents in the border are of rose 








the exchange of patterns and the quilt- 
ing-bees that followed were the dissipa- 
tions of those days. The work handed 
down to us is a lesson in skill and pa- 
tience and often a thing of beauty. 

Two pressed quilts are shown here, 
having a thin wadding between the top 
and lining. The fine stitches of the quilt- 


color joined by buds and _ leaves. 

These designs are entirely covered 
with quilting, and the unbroken lines of 
stitches make a wonderfully rich effect. 
The white background is quilted solidly 
witha small figure, and the larger spaces 
are filled with clusters of grapes, pine- 
apples, or leaves. These are slightly 
stuffed with cotton and appear in high 
relief, all being outlined with double 
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rows of,stitches, which give the figures 
great prominence. 

“This apparently endless work required 
little more than a year, in spite of inter- 
ruptions. The quilting frame was hung 
in a guest-room, and when visitors ar- 
rived it was triced up to the high ceiling. 
Not a few such interruptions might be 
attributed to the visits of gallants who 
came long distances and paid their court 
for days together. Maidenly diversions 
have not altogether changed in fifty 
years, though the old-time handiwork 
was long since abandoned. 

The second quilt, all of white, was 
made about the same time by a young 
Englishwoman who had settled with her 
family in western New York. There is 
no piecing; all the rich effect is obtained 
by quilting on plain white cotton. The 
design is a feather pattern carried out in 
center-piece and border, with a small 
figure solidly covering the background. 
In each corner of the middle square is a 
horn of plenty, and the graceful design 
of the border is most effective. The care 
which went into its manufacture would 
be impossible to-day, for the fine stitches 


are so perfect that it requires close 
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scrutiny to determine which was in- 
tended for the right side. 

The third picture shows an old coun- 
terpane bearing in one corner the name 
of the maker and the date worked in 
with small knots—Sally Runyon, 1812. 
Maidens were then wont to strive indus- 
triously to fill their bridal-chests against 
the wedding-day, and the echo of war 
could not have been heard in the Ken- 
tucky woods, for here this maid did her 
peaceful work. She spun and wove the 
goods, and embellished it with bow knots 
and flowers done in tiny separate knots. 
The design is broad and sweeping, for 
her methods were not kampered by rules, 
and the freedom and irregularity of her 
work prove it hand wrought. Her 
bridal chest also contained wondrous 
lace work done on fine net—lovely three- 
cornered shoulder-capes, lace ties, and 
collars all ‘‘sprigged over.’? And later 
on in life she made dainty baby-caps of 
sheerest muslin, embroidered with tiny 
nosegays and flowery borders. These 
fine affairs have proved their utility, 
being worn even now on state occasions 
by the fourth generation of her descend- 
ants. 








The Colonnade 


Colonnades are of various forms and 
dimensions, and assume different names 
according to their application and uses. 
When in front of a building or in the 
interior of a quadrangle they are called 
porticoes; when surrounding a building 
of any shape, peristyles; when double or 
more, as in some of the ancient temples, 
and the cireular peristyle in front of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, they are polystyle. 
No people have made more use of colon- 
nades, or with greater effect, than the 
ancient Egyptians, many of their tem- 
ples being literally thickset, both in the 
interior and exterior, with colonnades of 
every description. The Greeks were 
more simple in their arrangement, and 
their colonnades were mostly distributed 
into porticoes and peristyles, both mono- 


style and polystyle. Their most magnifi- 
cent example is perhaps the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympus at Athens. Baalbec 
and Palmyra also present various ex- 
amples of splendid colonnades. Of 
modern works, the magnificent colon- 
nade of the Piazzo di San Pietro at 
Rome, the work of Bernini, is at once 
the grandest and most beautiful. It 
consists of two hundred and eighty col- 
umns, and forty-eight pilasters of forty 
feet high, raised on three lofty steps. 
It is surmounted by a balustrade, on 
which are eighty-eight colossal statues 
fifteen feet in stature. Colonnades are 
among the most beautiful and splendid 
works of architecture, and in the hands 
of a man of taste are capable of the 
grandest and most imposing effects. 
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WRITER in the Ladies’ Field 
gives some suggestions for coun- 
try bedrooms which may be of 


interest to our readers. Whilst 
all too many of our bedrooms in the 
larger towns are very limited in the mat- 
ter of space, in most of the new country 
houses one has a sense of roominess and 
freedom, and of its being worth while to 
indulge in artistic ideas with regard to 
the arrangement of furniture. In coun- 
try houses bedroom fittings should be in 
simple fashion, seeing that we have all 
come to know that beauty does not always 
spell ornament any more than simplicity 
need involve ugliness, and I think the 
following suggestions will be found to 
carry this theory into practice 
The walls of an ideal country bedroom 
I should hang in burlap, in shades of 
green, with a frieze of one of the printed 
burlaps. I would cover the walls with 
this to about six feet from the floor, and 
from there to the ceiling I would hang 
one of those printed burlaps that are 
quite as effective as the stenciled kinds, 
besides being considerably cheaper. The 
woodwork in this room would look best 
painted white, picked out with green, 
and with a thin line of copper color in- 
troduced. The small carpets spread 
upon the polished boards should be in 
shades of bronze, and the window cur- 
tains (reaching to the sills only) of 
green and white reversible chintz. I 
believe that this room, owing to the 
treatment of its walls, would be better 
pictureless; and a bedspread would be 
quaint that was fashioned of a deep 
cream linen, with a border of ivy leaves 
cut out in green linen appliquéd all round. 
Appropriate furniture would be simple 
oak, and should include a small writing- 
table, besides a chair and couch covered 
to match the curtains, and supplied with 
a cushion or two with which to strike 
yet another color note. 
And yet a smaller bedroom in our pro- 
posed country cottage I would furnish 
with a white enameled suite, and there 
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is no necessity to ery out against these 
white suites in the matter of keeping 
them clean, for white paint, with a small 
amount of trouble, and the aid of soap 
and water, may be kept in good order; 
besides, cleaning this is not nearly so 
lengthy a process as polishing. The 
walls here I would have of blue, either 
in burlap or of paper; if the latter, an 
ingrain will be the best, with a frieze 
still of the blue, but with delicate 
touches of the heliotrope and green. 
The plainest of blue carpets, deeper 
rather than lighter in tone than the 
wall, should be used, the window cur- 
tains being of a blue and white linen; in 
such a room as I imagine, these look best 
hanging straight from a narrow white 
pole to just below the sill. In choosing 
this white suite, ornamentation of any 
kind should be at a discount, and if the 
fittings are of the usual lacquered brass, 
I should promptly do away with them, 
replacing them by pewter. The bedstead, 
of course, should be wooden, but if one 
has the ordinary brass, a very good effect 
is to be obtained by covering the head and 
foot rails with the blue linen, and the fin- 
ishing touch would be effected by a bed- 
spread of white linen, with an appliquéd 
design of blue, or better still, a deeply 
drawn hem. If these walls are papered, 
just a few sepia drawings put into the 
very plainest of flat white frames would 
be effective. 

In another room a grayish green might 
take the place of the blue, the carpet and 
window curtains being of a faint pink, 
with some of this grayish green running 
through, and the bedspread of quaintly 
printed, curious pink and white linen. 
In none of these rooms will we admit 
roller shades—they would spoil our har- 
monies; and we can have rods that are 
very narrow, fastened close to the sash 
immediately above the glass, from which 
a pair of drawn curtains, say of green 
easement cloth, will substitute them- 
selves for the ordinary shade. Thus the 
esthetic requirements will be met. 
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ON MAKING 


BY Cl 


house, ‘‘atmosphere,’’ the subtle 

something created by the personal- 

ity of the owner, is the desideratum. 
Like the famous recipe, ‘‘First catch your 
hare,’’ it could be said, ‘‘First have de- 
cided characteristics’; but in regard to 
the arrangement of a home, the saving 
clause, ‘‘if they are artistic,’’ should be 
added. 

Various ages have had various stan- 
dards, but as civilization has advanced 
from barbarism to cultivation, the most 
highly developed minds have reverted to 
nature for inspiration. The greater the 
development of the faculties, the greater 
the appreciation of the models set man 
by his Creator. From the very greatest 

Any 
ne can 
stamp- 
family 
family 
Unless 
the family life is sincere, the house can- 
not be so. 

Discordant scenes leave their 
upon inanimate things. Long ago it 
was discovered that harmonious sur- 
roundings rested the spirit, and so, in- 
versely, the spirit can create harmony. 
What is it that makes the grouping of 
furniture in one room invite, in another 
repel? What is it that makes a collec- 
tion of value hideous, or a collection of 
perfectly simple things charming? 

The daily life of the home affects and 
is affected by its environment. These 
are the two foundation-stones upon 
which the subtle something called ‘‘at- 
mosphere,’’ as an arch, may be said to 
rest: the ravine that it spans, ‘‘the strug- 
gle for existence.’’ 

Who has not gone into a room and 
felt the utter meaninglessness of the 
furnishing, yet, bitter paradox, the very 
meaninglessness of it all is the saddest 
of commentaries. 

Every one cannot have a 


I: the arrangement of any room or 


to the least, this law holds good 
one can build a house, but no 
make it a home until capable of 
ing it with individuality. Th: 
habits, the family standards, th« 
ambitions, all leave their stamp 


impress 


home in 


“ATMOSPHERE” 


UDIA STUART 


COLES 


keeping with cherished ideals, but 
every one can stamp a home or a room, 
given the individuality. First, think of 
use. A home isa haven, a room a re- 
treat. Consider carefully the needs of 
the home, the purpose of any room, and 
then go towork. Gather into each room 
only what is needful for its use. Crowd- 
ing is as a quicksand. 

In arranging the walls, first go out 
into the country and study sky lines. 
See how a tall tree breaks a monotonous 
space, how broken levels relieve each 
other, how a close-grouped copse cen- 
ters the attention. If you have never 
really studied these effects, begin for 
the sake of your home. You will come 
back from such study and rehang your 
pictures. 

Take a day off, and walk to some high 
hill; do not definitely seek anything: let 
your mind be receptive and your eyes 
open. Even the dullest landscape will 
give you suggestions about color; the 
contrasting masses of light and shade, 
inspiration for arrangement. Take the 
day as you find it, the suggestion as it 
comes, and then home again. You will 
find yourself banishing ‘‘lumber’’ — 
reducing cluttersome bric-a-brac, and 
acquiring ‘‘atmosphere.”’ 

All man-made laws have their roots 
fixed in some fundamental law of nature; 
and the more nature is studied, the 
clearer becomes each law. Your home 
is a little world of which you are the 
creator. Study the great round world, 
at any rate, as much of it as you can, and 
you will find inspiration for even the 
placing of a vase. Learn from the at- 
mosphere that surrounds the earth, 
brooding over its heights and depths, 
what ‘‘atmosphere’’ should be. Bring 
it into the home, and every chair will be 
graced, every color softened. Study 
nature, observe its contrasts and har- 
monies, feel its beauty, and then—what 
money cannot buy you will uncon- 
sciously create. 
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REMBRANDT VAN 


BORN 1606. 


RYN 


DIED 1669 


BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 
Class Lecturer on the Collections of the Art Institute of Chicago 


ENIUS is the divine nature. 
(; Divinity can create something 

out of nothing. Talent has the 

power to use well that which 
has been created, but cannot originate 
anything. 

If this hardy definition is approxima- 
tively correct, then Rembrandt was a 
genius. He created an art out of almost 
nothing. Many men are born with an 
inclination to and a fondness for picture- 
making, but very few of them can do 
more than use well the lessons of their 
masters. Rembrandt had no masters 
worth mentioning, but he created a great 
art all his own. Had he been better 
instructed by highly trained men, his 
art would have been less unusual, but it 
would have been nevertheless an abso- 
lutely original art, because he was one 
of those whose mentality had the rare 
capacity to create something out of noth- 
ing; that strange divinity which seems 
to make things without cause or reason. 
The measure of genius is found in the 
largeness of that instrument called mind. 
Not to go too far into this analysis, for 
fear of its deep waters, we may make a 
comparison of several well-known minds. 
I will suggest that the Spaniard, Velas- 
quez, had a larger mind than Rembrandt, 
because he had it by birth, and the 
natural article was better developed by 
training. As training did no injury to 
Velasquez, we may conclude that it 
would not have subtracted from Rem- 
brandt’s originality. Probably the mind 
of Rubens, his contemporary, was no 
greater than Rembrandt’s, because the 
measure of it is found in his wonderful 
technique and color alone. Rembrandt 
could manage more sorts of art than 
Rubens. He also did more sorts that 
Van Dyck. Titian was a man of many 
parts, including great imagination, the 
ability to create superb color, and an 
original style of composition. The latter 


had been dead over sixty years when 
our subject was born. The Dutch 
painter, Frans Hals, was a little older 
than Rembrandt, and he also made an 
art all his own, out of almost nothing. 
But his was not an extensive range; his 
mentality was not wide. 

These two men were the first truly 
original artists which Holland produced. 
They opened that extraordinary line 
which made Dutch art a ‘‘school’’ all by 
itself, unlike any other. This happened 
in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the artists who made Holland 
great were nearly all born within the 
space of thirty years. After that period 
of hot combustion, the divine flame 
seems to have nearly expired. 

The Dutch were always a peculiarly 
forceful people. They not only have 
maintained themselves ever since they 
threw off the yoke of foreign interfer- 
ence, but the rest of the world has had 
a marked respect for their integrity. 
Until the moment that the Austrian 
bondage was thrown off, they cannot be 
said to have had a nationality. Then 
they made themselves what their tem- 
perament fitted them to be—independent 
and protestant. This affected their art 
strongly. Substitute the word Spanish 
for Austrian if it pleases you to do so; 
the two are the same in this case, as 
Spain was a part of Austria until the 
abdication of Charles V. in favor of his 
son Philip II., of Spain. 

The wars of Dutch enfranchisement, 
from the Austrian and from her own 
religious entanglements, were not long 
past when Rembrandt was born, but 
Holland had already asserted its indi- 
viduality. Previously, Holland and 
Flanders were one province, but we 
must not confuse Flemish painters—the 
Van Eycks, Memling, and others—of an 
earlier period with Holland, as is not 
infrequently done. Holland had, in the 
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early days, a few fairly good 
who followed the Italian manne: 
no originality. 

Some one taught Rembrandt to mix 
colors and-wield a brush, and history 
gives the names of the men called his 
masters. As any one who knows how 
to paint fairly well can soon communi- 
cate his knowledge to a smart boy, it is 
unnecessary to talk about these men. 
They left no mark upon the character of 
their pupil. It is the manhood, not the 
mere technique, of a teacher which 
makes him a master. So we may say 
that Rembrandt had teachers, but no 
masters. His style never recalled any 
other man’s, after the shortest possible 
period of first essays. 

Rubens was about twenty-six years his 
senior; so itis possible that, owing to 
the proximity of Flanders and Holland, 
some of the paintings of that great tech- 
nician came in Rembrandt’s way, though 
we do not know anything about Van 
Dyck was only six years older than our 
subject, but he was also in Flanders; 
not very faraway tobe sure. Velasquez 
was six years older, but Spain was a 
long way off. The painting of the 
Dutchman is too unlike any other to 
admit a suspicion of considerable infiu- 
ence from these contemporaries 

Rembrandt studied much fr 
nude and may have made many 
of casts from the antique statu 
ing is known in regard to this, e2 
at the sale of his goods, when | 
bankrupt, in middle life, a cor 
collection of the plasters was 
with his effects. He never was a classi- 
eal draughtsman; never a wonderfully 
fine draughtsman in any way. His was 
an original way of drawing; true and 
forceful, suited to the expression of the 
sentiment he felt. The stories about his 
going to the upper room of his father’s 
mill and placing his model in the shaft 
of light which entered by the le win- 
dow at the top are good enough for use 
in the anecdotic histories. The fact is, 
that in his earlier work the gle-ray 
effect is less frequently to be found than 
later on. All Holland is full of little 
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windows, so that single shafts of light 
were always in evidence. Also, the 
fashion of concentrating light at one 
point was not invented by Rembrandt, 
though he became very fond of it and 
carried the use of it to an extreme. 
Rembrandt was a little too fond of pic- 
turesqueness, often sacrificing dignity 
to it. 

Most of the painters of this and all 
periods visited Italy for the study of 
composition and color. It does not ap- 
pear that this man ever traveled outside 
of his native country. His brush work 
was never school learned. The heads in 
his famous ‘‘Lesson in Anatomy” are 
wonderfully well laid in, correctly con- 
structed, boldly modeled, and all in the 
same atmosphere. Their nobility of 
character is proof that the artist himself 
was of neble mind and perceptive fac- 
ulty, but they are less well struck in 
than the heads by Frans Hals, in similar 
pictures. They are more noble in ex- 
pression than anything by Hals. I 
referred only to the element of tech- 
nique. 

The first time that I had the good for- 
tune to stand in front of this picture 
(coming upon it unexpectedly in the 
museum at the Hague) the thought 
flashed upon me, What is there wonder- 
ful about this? Any one could do this 
simple thing. But my wits speedily 
returned so that I wondered and ad- 
mired. Simplicity is the most difficult 
of attainments, the one thing which 
masters despair of teaching to their 
pupils. The feeling of silence, of 
rapt attention, which pervades that 
company of earnest men is only an evi- 
dence of the masterfulness of this great 
artist. The reserved manner in which 
the cadaver is treated (though the body 
is not so very well drawn) is an evidence 
of genius. He loved to paint character, 
and found it in this face of a dead man, 
but there is no effort to make a display 
of the horrible. There is poetry in the 
idea presented; that of the study of 
death for the sake of saving life. There 
is also painter poetry in the quiet man- 
ner of expressing the thought. Nothing 
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Rembrandtesque is to be found in the 
background. It is not dark nor brown, 
neither is there the supposedly essential 
palpitation in it, or that concentration 
of light to one point. It is pretty 
smooth, vaguely greenish in tone, just 
like hundreds of other backgrounds, 
serving only as a foil to the series of 
heads ranged upon it. Nothing in the 
picture suggests the paternal mill with 
the little window overhead. He painted it 
in 1632, at twenty-six years of age. The 
canvas is 5 feet 4 inches by 7 feet 1 inch. 

A certain contemporary writer has at- 
tempted to prove that Rembrandt could 
not have painted the ‘‘Disciples at Em- 
maus,’’ as no human being could produce 
two pictures so unlike as the ‘‘Night 
Watch”’ and the one in question. The 
same could be said of the ‘‘Anatomy”’ 
picture, which is also unlike. Geniuses 
are never twice the same. Variety is 
the greatest proof of genius; even ex- 
treme changes in temperament are. 
Only common people, like this critic, are 
level. The ‘‘Emmaus’’ is vigorously 
stamped with the personality of the 
master, although in it, also, he refrains 
from his pet brown background and uses 
but a mild concentration of light. 

The ‘‘Disciples at Emmaus’’ hangs in 
the Louvre, a crisp, cool work, quiet but 
still full of reserved power. All the 
heads are in tones much like those in 
the ‘‘Anatomy’’ picture, except one 
which has turned unaccountably reddish. 
The central panel of the background is 
maintained the color-of old, dull silver, 
and in the midst of it occurs the whitish 
halo of light about the head of Christ. 
This same cool tone pervades the table 
cloth and the coat of the right-hand man. 
On either side of the central panel the 
background is pretty warm, and this 
same warmth prevails over the rest of 
the canvas. Nowhere is there any of 
the color which marks the “Night 
Watch’’—that famous golden brown. 
However, there are numerous examples 
of this cool treatment. In the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, there is a portrait, from 
the celebrated Demidoff collection, 
abundantly authenticated, of a young 
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girl in the uniform of the ‘‘Orphans,”’ 
which strongly recalls the color of the 
‘“‘Emmaus.’’ In this, the background is 
the tone of tarnished silver, the flesh is 
rich, but quiet, pretty carefully finished, 
though not by any means as much 
worked as some others, and the clothes 
are well elaborated and not wildly exe- 
euted. Many of the master’s portraits 
differ from each other as much as the 
two pictures in question. 

Sending a shaft of light into the cen- 
ter of his widespread darks, was so 
favorite a method with Rembrandt that 
he sometimes carried it to extravagance. 
Backgrounds were often dashed in with 
wildness, which gave to the glowing 
brown all its depth and vitality. 
Smoothness destroys vibration and depth 
of atmosphere, but the painter was many 
times guilty of uncalled for rudeness in 
doing this pet effect. His greatest 
works are a good deal finished, as is the 
‘Night Watch”’ so-called. It represents 


a pictorially arranged portrait group of 
the officers and some other members of 
the civic guard company commanded by 


Captain Kock. The captain is the cen- 
tral figure in black. Next to him is his 
lieutenant in pale yellow. If the man 
in light yellow were the flesh tone in a 
portrait, and the dark figure of the chief 
officer were a black hat, and the bright 
spot of light on the ground were a broad 
eollar, with a vigorous shaft of light 
thrown at them, amid the surrounding 
gloom, we should have exactly the effect 
which our painter loved best to use in 
his portrait pictures. This central light 
is echoed by the rich-toned white in the 
frock of the little girl tucked away in 
the rear of the principal group. In his 
portraits, this same secondary light is 
secured by a hand, quite detached at one 
side. The figures on the left are shad- 
owed by some object outside the picture, 
which keeps them within the surround- 
ing deep tone. Four dark corners, 
gradually getting lighter toward the 
center, where there is an explosion of 
light against a great thump of dark. 
This is the recipe. 

Rembrandt executed a very large num- 
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ber of little pictures, all finished to the 
point of minuteness, as exampled in the 
Louvre exhibition, as well as in Amster- 
dam. By no means the smallest of them 
is the ‘‘Ménage du Menuisier,’’ twelve 
by fourteen inches. It is nearly square, 
with a small window on the left, under 
which works the carpenter. The shaft of 
light glances across his back, then 
glides upon the mother and naked babe 
and falls to a spot on the floor. It is 
real sunshine, cutting a sharp line of 
light on the mother’s nude breast and 
leaving her head and the attendant 
woman in shadow, a part of the all-per- 
vading richness of the great dark which 
occupies the remainder of the room. 

Is it a ‘‘religious picture’? No halo 
surrounds the head of the mother, but 
we may suspect that even the stern prot- 
estantism of the Dutch could do no less 
than feel that this represented the 
sacredness of the holy motherhood of 
the woman who brought Jesus into the 
common family of all mankind. Dutch 
literalism found its opportunity to repeat 
the story in the art which the people felt 
but dared not speak. In Florence this 
picture is repeated, but there they call 
it a ‘‘Holy Family.”’ 

Van Ostade has a picture in t 
gallery of the Louvre, so like 
subject, size, and finish that on¢ 
eseape it. This other Dutchr 
into details of maternal care tf 
way could suggest the dignified 
ment of the subject by the mor 
Italians. Van Ostade’s int 
higher than Rembrandt’s and 
the walls and the roof are hung 
less pots, pans, onions, and 
all luminously reflected fron 
spot on the floor. So much ar 
pictures alike, that only the 
refinement of the greater arti 
entiates them. 

My long digression has been 1 
in order to understand well t] 
sition of the ‘‘Night Watch.’’ 
of the largest by the great ar 
teen by fourteen feet. As the 
ers had no appetite for eccl 
paintings or palace pictures, 
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portrait groups of her guardsmen, her 
members of boards of control, and her 
heads of syndicates supplied their place. 

It may be said to have been in the 
dark ages of this picture that it was 
called the ‘‘night’’ watch. One day they 
cleaned off the foul varnish to find that 
the hour represented was about four 
o clock in the afternoon, and the gleams 
they supposed were from lamps came 
from the declining sun. A ray of light 
falls on the outstretched arm of the cap- 
tain and casts a shadow on the lieuten- 
ant’s coat. It is still pretty dark, but 
the exact state of the painting, when 
new, can probably be judged from a 
copy made in early times, which is now 
in the British Museum. One fine day 
(so history says), in rehanging this piec- 
ture, to place it between two doors, the 
vandals eut off a strip from the left 
hand, enough to remove two figures, and 
trimmed all around the outside suffi- 
ciently to change considerably its ap- 
pearance. 

It is one of the finished works, but 
still the touch is free and the color ex- 
tremely rich. All these ‘‘severely sim- 
ple’’ burghers wore very fine clothes and 
delighted to see them pictured. Thus far 
the examples have been highly finished, 
but Rembrandt certainly loves to dash 
about with his rich color, and the taste 
for it grew upon him, though sometimes 
willing still to give the people what they 
really loved—tender finish. We can 
keep tally on his use of the rude style 
by tracing the portraits of himself 
throughout his life; as the face grows 
old the exeeution increases in abandon. 
It enabled his competitors (smaller men) 
to steal away the patronage, even his 
own pupils doing so. Among these was 
that pretty nearly great man, Gerard 
Douw, the painter of marvelous detail 
and finish. Jan Steen also came up 
with pretty stories, not great painting at 
all, but highly pleasing. 

Rembrandt spent the last years of his 
life in an obstinate struggle with hard 
times. Some important commissions 
came to him; as the ‘‘Syndicate of Dra- 
pers,’’ made when he was fifty-five years 
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old, just eight years before his death. 
It resembles the ‘‘Anatomy’’ in compo- 
sition, many heads on a plain back- 
ground, having no shaft of light center- 
ing it, but the color is a golden brown, 
not cool as 1s the previous one. 
Rembrandt was born in a mill at Ley- 
den, either in 1606 or 1607, of well-to-do 
parents, who tried to give him a good 
education, but the boy had the same taste 
for books that some other erratic geniuses 
have had. The pencil interfered with 
the pedagogics. Velasqnez was another 
sort of child; he learned his Latin. The 
artists of Flanders, Rubens and Van 
Dyck, also felt the value of their school- 
ing, having been born into a more 
refined atmosphere. Probably the 
Dutchman was not, as some maintain, 
any more rude than his neighbors. 
There was much to call in question about 
the refinements of the lusty people who 
fought for and secured their independ- 
ence. Perhaps they chose the better 
part. At least, the world has always 


been very respectful toward them. 
The young painter began to study with 
a certain Swanenburgh of local repu- 


tation, who taught him how to use 
eolors and brushes, but made no im- 
pression on his character. When a 
young man, he was sent to Amsterdam to 
study with Lastman, but remained only 
a few months. To become his own 
master, he returned to Leyden, where he 
painted some pictures very much in the 
Italian manner, and religious subjects. 

Having finally declared his personal- 
ity, the tide of his prosperity was at 
flood, and he married the beautiful 
Saskia, the daughter of an advocate. 
In the year 1651 he took his prosperity 
with him to Amsterdam and seems to 
have stayed right there all the rest of his 
life. For eight years Saskia lived, and 
did not have to endure the trials of his 
adversity. Holland came to hard times, 
and the artist suffered with the rest of 
his fellow citizens. He had gathered a 
fine collection of costly jewels, pictures, 
hangings, plate, and bibelots in general. 
All these and all his pictures and ma- 
terials for the pursuit of his art, were 
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rathlessly torn from him. He never 
recovered from the blow. 

We are liable to consider only oil 
paintings as the measure of a man’s 
greatness; a very narrow view of art. 
All artists supplemented their incomes 
by means of engraving, usually of their 
own works, that they might have some- 
thing to sell to people of moderate 
means. Rembrandt did etchings, those 
spirited line seratchings which never 
knew the taming influence of the weaker 
burin finish. It was a form of art 
well fitted to his impetuous nature, giv- 
ing him the opportunity to express ideas 
while his feelings were still hot. Prince 
of etchers, he still, stands at the head. 
This sort of art kept him busy, some- 
what happy, and kept the world at bay. 

As a landscape painter, he partook of 
the movement inaugurated by Claude 
Lorraine at about this time. It is won- 
derful how a movement of that sort 
seems to permeate all the world of talent. 
He gave attention to the poetry of the 
sky and distance, felt well the atmos- 
phere, and was a real painter of the great 
sentiment of the outdoor air, a matter 
not at all understood by the previous 
generation. I do not mean that any of 
his pictures resemble Claude’s, but that 
they were also true renderings of the 
largeness of the out-door world. Rem- 
brandt did nothing like anybody else. 


Stone Windows 


A consular report to hand from Ger- 
many mentions that in a new building 
attached to some boiler works in upper 
Silesia a novelty in windows has been 
tried. Light is introduced through stone 
windows. The ordinary panes of glass 
were impracticable on account of the 
nearness of the works to the railway 
lines, so pneumatic glass stones have 
been used instead. From the outside 
the appearance is the same as the so- 
called ‘‘Butzen’’ panes. They are trans- 
lucent, and at the same time as strong 
as the stone wall in which they are set; 
they will withstand any pressure or blow 
that the walls will withstand. 





LITERARY LAWN 


BY FLORENCE 


ITH the passing away of 
Charles Dudley Warner there 
disappears the last of the 
famous coterie that dwelt for 
many years in that picturesque spot in 
Hartford, Connecticut, known as ‘‘Liter- 
ary Lawn’’ —unless Mr. Clemens returns 
to open his 
house there that 
has been closed 
so long. 
‘‘Literary 
Lawn’’—the 
name in the city 
directory is For- 
est Street —is 
endeared to me 
by many a de- 
lightful recol- 
lection, for it 
was there that 
I experienced 
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the keenest pleasures of my girl- 
hood. 

Mr. Warner’s grounds join those of 
his brother, George Warner, whose ser- 
vices to modern literature are of far 
more value than is generally recognized, 
his work as one of the editors of ‘‘The 

World’s Best 
Literature’’ be- 
ing in itself a 
monument to his 
energy and effi- 
ciency. 

Mark Twain 
lives just round 
the corner on 
Farmington 
Avenue, and he 
used to say that 
C. D. W.’s back 
yard afforded a 
most satisfac- 
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tory dumping-place for old soup, vege- 
table, and fruit cans. 

Near by dwelt Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Strangers calling in that neighborhood 
were often startled, perhaps while seated 
in the drawing-room awaiting host or 
hostess, at the sight of a little old lady 
walking in unannounced, who would go 
directly to the piano, where, seating her- 
self, she would play old-fashioned 
hymns, singing them with much earn- 
estness in a thin, quavering voice. It 
was Mrs. Stowe, who had the freedom 
of all the neighbors’ houses, and fre- 
quently availed herself of the privilege 
of using their pianos. 

The last time I saw her was eight 
years ago, when one afternoon I joined 
my nurse, Annie, who was ‘‘wheeling”’ 
my baby on Forest Street. She had also 
in the carriage her sister’s baby. We 
met Mrs. Stowe who asked us to stop 
that she might see the children. First, 


she patted the fluffy ringlets on my 
boy’s head, in a childish pleased way, 
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much as a little girl might have done, 
and asked his name. The name, Perry, 
held her attention, and she murmured 
something about Commodore Perry that 
I did not catch. Suddenly turning to 
the other little one she said: 

‘*What is this one’s name?’’ 

‘‘Charles Mehegan,’’ answered Annie. 

‘*Mohican!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Stowe in 
surprise. 

‘‘No; Mehegan.’’ 

But she would have it that it was 
Mohican, and she burst out laughing, 
saying: 

‘‘Well, well! So this is ‘The Last of 
the Mohicans!’’’ She walked away still 
laughing heartily. 

But a short distance from Mr. War- 
ner’s is Dr. Richard Burton’s modest and 
artistic little home. He, too, has gone 
away, to fill the chair of English litera- 
ture in the University of Michigan. 

Near by there lived for several years 
that writer of delightful stories of Japan- 
ese life, Mr. E. H. House, with his 
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adopted daughter, Koto, a 
little Japanese woman who 
won us all with her winsome 
manner. What a pleasure 
it was to go to one of her 
‘‘teas’’—and such tea! One 
didn’t want to spoil it by 
adding cream and sugar. 
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With what grace the Japanes 
waited on us—a picture in | 
kimono. 


Indeed, at one time, hardly a | 


‘Literary Lawn’’ but had its ws 
writer or its promising young 
was in one of these houses, th: 
that gifted girl-poet, Carolin: 
Wilder Fellowes, that ‘‘we 
girls’’ founded our literary 
club, now in its eighteenth 
year. 

We felt equal to undertaking 
any herculean task and forged 
ahead with enthusiasm as well 
as with wonderful alacrity. W: 
“did up’’ Greek literature in 
one season. We shot through 
Germany next, I believe, and 
tucked Italy out. of sight in 
short order. Then we had 
‘‘real parliamentary debates.’ 
We settled—in a way that w 
felt convinced ought to satisfy 
the entire nation as well as r 
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HOME OF MARK TWAIN 


lieve it from any further re- 
sponsibility upon _ these 
themes—such questions as 
existence after death, co-oper- 
ative housekeeping, crema- 
tion, and the propriety of 
omitting the word, obey, from 
the marriage ceremony. 

Mr. Warner and Mr. Clem- 
ens encouraged and aided us, 
and lectured to us in their own lovely 
homes. The faculty of Trinity College 
also took us under its wing. Dear Pro- 
fessor Rolfe came down from Cambridge 
and gave us inspiring talks. He called 
us the ‘‘l. gs.’’—lovely girls. We were 
very much puffed up until one day out 
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POND ON THE GEORGE H. WARNER ESTATE 


at Mrs. Rose ferry Cooke’s—she invited 
us there to hunt for arbutus—a young 
man, very disagreeable we thought him, 
told us that Mr. Warner and Mr. Clemens 
called us ‘The Jury.’’ And it leaked out 


that they seemed to enjoy calling names. 
For one of us had become engaged, the 


first one so to distinguish herself, and 
we all looked on her with awe and at the 
Man with bated breath. We all felt, as 
one of the girls expressed it, ‘‘a little 
engaged, too.’’ Fancy our sensations 
when we discovered that Messrs. Clemens 
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and Warner always 
spoke of the Man— 
in private, of course — 
as ‘“‘The Jumping 
Frog!’’ The worst of 
it was we were obliged 
to acknowledge the fit- 
ness of the nickname. 

But how good those 
two famous men were 
to us. Mr. Warner 
was ever ready to listen 
tous and suggest lines 
of study. He delighted 
in showing us _ his 
many curios and sou- 
venirs from all parts of 
the world and from all 
sorts 6. people. Mr. 
Clemens occasionally 
played drive-whist 
with us with sublime _ resignation. 
He called it ‘‘the infernal excuse-me 
game.’’ 

Indeed, all the dwellers in ‘‘Literary 
Lawn’’ good-naturedly encouraged and 
aided us in our quest after culture—or 
was it ‘‘culturine’’? 

Now, when I walk through Forest 
Street, the houses in which we had so 
many happy times seem to gaze on me 
in a mournful way. 


‘‘All are departed. 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces!’’ 





Hardwoods from 


Experiments are to be made in Port- 
land, Oregon, with hardwoods from the 
Philippines. A trial order has been 
sent for four thousand feet, to include 
ebony, tindalo, and gray and blood-red 
narra, which is the Philippine mahog- 
any. This wood is expected to take the 
place of Borneo mahogany, known as 
ypie wood in the Philippines, which has 
been much used in interior car-finish- 
ings. It promises to give better satis- 
faction than the Borneo product, and is 
expected to supersede it entirely in the 
Western market. Some of the red narra 
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and ebony will be made into furniture 
in Portland to show what may be done 
with it. None of this wood requires 
staining or painting. Narra is a close 
grained, solid wood, somewhat resem- 
bling teak in its texture, and like teak, 
it has the virtue of not deteriorating 
when built in contact with iron where it 
is not protected from moisture. A sur- 
prising fact is that the cost of Philip- 
pine mahogany in Portland is only 
about half as much as that of the South 
American article. 





GIBRALTAR GARDEN 
BY E. K.B. 


Kae traveler knows the rock of great white arums raised their stately 
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Gibraltar, which stands like a heads and filled the garden in such pro- 
watchful lion at the gate of the fusion that the more we picked them the 
roadway to the East. But the more there seemed to be. Sad, indeed, 
P. and O. passenger can only have a it was when the growing heat of ap- 
hasty peep as he lands for an hour or proaching summer slowly drooped these 
two, and rattles down the narrow street lovely lilies, and they faded day by day, 
to the market-and the Spanish lines, until at last there only remained to us 
then back again to his steamer. He has the empty beds and a fond remembrance 
no time to enjoy the beauties of the Ala- of what had been. Then it was the turn 
meda Gardens, or to appreciate the won- of the roses, verbenas, and carnations. 
derful combination of peace and war, The last were always very happy with 
which makes this rocky fortress so fas- us, and I think they appreciated the 
cinating. Treesand flowersareas much affection we felt toward them. Tall 
at home as batteries and bombshells, and white madonna lilies were beautiful, too, 
firs and wild geranium, tritomas and _ but a trifle unsatisfactory. They rushed 
genistas clothe the steep slopes, and up so quickly, rocket fashion, and fell 
throw a softening veil over their grim to earth with equal rapidity. But we 
surroundings. Land is growing more scarcely missed their scent, for there 
precious every year on this densely were many other flowers to take their 
populated rock, and gardens have to place. Jasmine, tobacco plant, honey- 
give way to the needs of British soldiers, suckle, heliotrope, and the heavy tropi- 
but there are still a few left show cal perfume of the datura made our 
what a Gibraltar garden can be, and garden fragrant both night and day. 
amongst these our own, I think, was not The same flowers elsewhere never seem 
the least beautiful. The flowersseem to as sweet, though now and again a chance 
revel in the sunshine, and hastened into whiff of heliotrope, faint and elusive 
blossom on the slightest provocation. though it be, will carry me back to our 
In the winter months the beds and dear Gibraltar garden, and I hear again 
banks were white with narcissi, a little the challenge of a sentry on the hill or 
later came violets, violas, and orange the thrum of a guitar from some distant 
blossom, and as the spring vanced Spanish ‘‘venta.’’ 
sweet flowers ran riot. It was hard to The sunniest corner of all was made 
find one absentee from this wealth of into a veritable feast of color by a big 
scent and beauty. Our walls were cov- bush of rose-pink oleander, which, like 
ered by ivy-geranium, with glossy the little emerald lizards, seemed to be 
pointed leaves and masses of bright pink happiest where the sun shone brightest. 
flower. It grew so thickly that every One part of the garden we left more or 
bit of stonework was completely hidden, less wild. It was a rough, rocky bit: in 
and the pink made a delightful contrast fact, a miniature ravine, and here it was 
with the snowy daisy hedges which always shady, even on the hottest day. 
bordered many of the garden walks. It The cool, gray-green drooping branches 
was wonderful how everything flour- of the pepper trees overshadowed the 
ished. A tiny slip one day would bea steep banks, and framed in a vista of 
grown-up plant the vext we: and I deep blue sky of the true Mediterranean 
could almost see the flowers growing as turquoise. There was a delightful ele- 
I looked at them. ment of mystery about this ravine. 
At Easter time, as if with thoughts of Under one heavy bowlder, rumor said, 
church decoration in their minds, the lived a big snake. The gardeners saw 
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him once when clearing away some 
débris, and certainly I came across two 
snakes myself at different times, one in 
the house and the other in the upper 
garden, but whether their home was this 
especial piece of rock I do not pretend to 
say. Then the ravine held another mys- 
tery, a cave, dark and unexplored. A 
stone had fallen over the mouth, leaving 
only a tiny aperture, too small for any 
one buta child to negotiate, but if we 
threw a pebble inside, we could hear it 
dully echoing, as it bumped down, down, 
down, with never a sound of reaching 
bottom. Was this one of the secret tun- 
nels connecting our rocky home with the 
mainland across the straits? Such tun- 
nels existed, we are told, and in proof 
of this, people would instance the rock 
monkeys. Every one knows they disap- 
pear from Gibraltar part of the year, but 
no one has ever seen them go; and have 
they their own underground passage? 
It may be so; anyway, it is a picturesque 
idea, so let it pass. 

This sketch of our garden would not 
be complete without some mention of 
Martinez, its presiding genius, a fierce- 
looking, swarthy Spaniard, who knew 
little about gardening and less than a 
little of our language, and had to be 
interviewed through the medium of other 
Engish-speaking members of the house- 
hold. In appearance he was a typical 
villain of light opera, with his slouched 
sombrero, and broad red sash with a 
knife tucked away in the folds. But I 
believe he was really a most domestic 
character, and certainly he was extremely 
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proud of his small son and heir—a little 
olive-skinned, black-eyed child whom 
Martinez would introduce to us as ‘‘my 
one fine baby.”’ 

Like all Spaniards, he would croon to 
himself as he worked a strange little 
plaintive chant on two or three notes in 
a minor key, and with more rhythm than 
tune. His only fault, if one can call it 
so, was an intense love for cineraria. 
He would have liked to fill the garden 
with this particular flower, but we did 
not share his admiration for its stiff form 
and aniline dyes, and wanted more room 
for our favorites—‘‘carnation, lily; lily, 
rose.”’ 

The months when our garden was at 
its best were March, April, and May. 
In June the long days of sunshine left 
their mark in the bleached blossoms of 
the pink geranium, and the gradual 
browning of the garden generally. At 
this time the plumbago came to cheer 
our spirits, and we prized its clusters of 
lavender-blue all the more for waiting 
until the other flowers had lived and left 
us. The days grew hotter still, and in 
July those who were able to go home 
said good by to the burnt-up rock, and 
left it until cooler days and refreshing 
rains make the flowers spring once 
more. 

Dear garden that I loved! All is 
changed, and I believe it no longer ex- 
ists as in those bygone days, but there 
remain to us yet fair memories of the 
happy hours it gave us—memories of 
color, scent, and beauty which no time 
nor distance can fade. 
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It is in this respect that the various 
kinds of fixed furnishings become of 
especial value in the effect of a room, 
filling the gap between the house and its 
furniture, and thus giving an appearance 
of unity and harmony. The fixed seats 
to the ingle-nook, the mantel-pieces, and 
bedroom fitments, all appear as part of 
the structure itself and so form a con- 
necting link between the movable furni- 
ture and the house. 

The essential point then in the choice 
of furniture may be said to be not so 
much the individual merit of a particu- 
lar thing as its relation to everything 
else in the room. The furniture should 
appear to grow out of the requirements 
of the room, to represent the finishing 
touches of a scheme which had its incep- 
tion when the first stone of the house 
was laid, and not an alien importation 
from the upholsterer’s of spick and span 
suites, at war with themselves and their 
surroundings. 

The usual method of huddling to- 
gether indiscriminately a variety of 
articles which have no possible relation 
to each other, will prove merely an ex- 
pensive advertisement of the bad taste of 
the owner, and will suggest nothing more 
homelike than the cabinet-maker’s shop. 

Perhaps when we have begun to learn 

that the artist may be better em- 
ployed in refining and simplifying 
the surroundings of home-life 
than in producing an infinitude 
of mediocre pictures, something 
may be done toward regaining 
some of those qualities which 
seem to have been gained so easily 
and so inevitably in an earlier 
age. Till then one can only de- 
plore the immense amount of 
ignoble and misdirected labor 
which has resulted in the making 
of so much that is vulgar and 
base. If we consider what an in- 
calculable amount of true pleasure 
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both to craftsman and purchaser might 
be gained in the making and keeping 
of rightly designed work, and if we 
imagine such work, carried out in some- 
thing of the spirit which inspires that 
description by Rudyard Kipling of the 
attitude of the true artist worker, 


‘‘Who, lest all thought of Eden fade, 
Sends Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 

To Godlike muse, or his own trade, 
And manlike stand with God again.”’ 


If we compare with such a picture the 
mechanical drudge of the modern work- 
shop, we must conclude that the cheapest 
of educations will hardly atone for the 
loss of the traditional knowledge of 
generations of workmen, or for the sub- 
stitution of a bare commercialism for the 
old craftsman spirit. 

The furniture of the average modern 
upholsterer will be quite out of the ques- 
tion for those who wish to possess a 
tastefully furnished house. It is not 
implied that the commercial article is 
necessarily too cheap, or that better fur- 
niture would be necessarily more expen- 
sive. Many people appear to imagine 
that they cannot afford to have artistic 
surroundings, whereas the wonder is 
that they can afford so much expensive 
ugliness. For the vulgarity of most of the 
furniture of the shops has been painfully 
acquired at the expense of much mis- 
directed labor, and if shorn of its so- 
called ornament it would often be at 
least inoffensive. 
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There is the dining-room suite in black 
oak, the whole character of which seems 
to be summed up appropriately in the 
one word ‘‘antique,’’ and which the pur- 
chaser, unmindful of a great gulf fixed, 
fondly imagines to have all the effect of 
old work. It would be difficult to find 
anything more debased than these 
solemn caricatures, and yet they are 
often to be found in the houses of culti- 
vated people. Some simple designs for 
dining-room furniture are shown among 
the illustrations to this article. The 
sideboard in plain oak and the rush- 
bottomed chair would be suitable in a 
small house, while the upholstered chair 
would be appropriate to a rather more 
ambitious establishment. 

In the average drawing-room we find 
art in capital letters everywhere, and the 
use here of this prefix may be generally 
taken to signify the absence of any real 
artistic merit. 


The art of the drawing-room! What 


a medley of painted milking stools, and 
mirrors, chip-carved tables, trays, and 
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naturalistic spray of flowers or fruit. 
The importance and possibilities of 
design are quite underrated or ignored. 
A ‘“design’’ is something bought at a 
shop which may or may not be ‘‘pretty,’’ 
and that is all. On the other hand, an 
immense reverence is paid to technique, 
the finene&s of the stitches and the gen- 
eral neatness and accuracy of the work. 

Perhaps one of the most curious mani- 
festations of the art of the drawing-room 
is to be found in the hand-painted mir- 
rors in plush frames, which have been 
so much in vogue. 

It would be difficult to find anything 
more hopelessly illogical than this mode 
of decoration, because if we wish to look 
at the painting we are dazzled by the 
mirror, while the mirror itself entirely 
loses its raison d’étre, so that painting 
and mirror contrive to frustrate and 
neutralize each other in the most charm- 
ing way. 2 te 

Amongst the drawing-room furniture 
which is illustrated in this article men- 
tion must be made first of the cottage 
piano which has been carried out by 
Messrs. Broadwood. This represents 
an attempt to realize something more 
artistic than the ordinary type of case, 
in which the keyboard projects as an 
exerescence from the main body of the 
piano. It was felt that in order to ob- 
tain a satisfactory result the keyboard 
should be incorporated in the case, 
and with this object the sides and 
top of the piano have been extended to 
the front line of the keyboard. The 
removal of the candles to a position 
where they will light the music without 
dazzling the eyes of the player, and the 
substitution of a long shelf with sloping 
back for the usual inadequate music 
rack, are both practical improvements 
on the ordinary type of piano, while the 
projecting sides and top act as sounding 
boards, and so immensely improve the 
acoustic properties of the instrument. 
This ease has been carried out in oak, 
stained a dark rich green, with hinges 
in white metal. 

The essential novelty is, however, the 
form of the case, which would lend itself 
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readily to many kinds of decorative 
treatment. 

Some few other examples of drawing- 
room furniture are here illustrated also. 
The small seerétaire may be carried out 
in oak, with metal work of repoussé 
copper. The cabinet may be finished 
in the green and silver scheme which has 
been mentioned for the piano. 

Although we may occasionally find a 
dining-room or even a drawing-room 
furnished in an artistic way, it is rarely 
that art penetrates so far as the bed- 
rooms. At this stage the wearied and 
jaded householder accepts with a passive 
despair the suites of the upholsterer. 
They are generally in birch, and the 
wardrobe has a broken pediment secured 
with glued blocks, while on each side of 
the mirror are carved panels finished 
with .mechanical precision. Were it 
not for disfiguring the pages of a maga- 
zine set apart for artistic work, it might 
be instructive to reproduce here some of 
this furniture in order to illustrate the 
above remarks by actual examples. A 
few simple designs for bedroom furni- 


ture are illustrated. The wardrobe may 
be carried out in oak, with wrought-iron 
hinges. The washing-stand may be fin- 
ished in white enamel, with tiles and 
jug in blue and white; while the clothes- 
press perhaps makes a more satisfactory 
piece of furniture than the ordinary 
chest of drawers. 

The bed itself is generally either in 
badly designed cast iron or in coarsely 
molded brasswork. If it is to be in 
metal, it seems a pity that so little has 
been done toward arriving at a good 
design; and there certainly seems here 
a field for the use of simple wrought 
iron work or delicately molded brass. 
It should, if possible, be placed in a 
recess, or at least in some position where 
it appears as a part of the room. In 
carrying out the furnishing and decora- 
tion of the bedrooms it may be suggested 
that each should be named after and 
decorated with some particular flower. 

Thus the poppy bedroom might have 
these flowers symbolical of sleep intro- 
duced in the wall-paper and furniture, 
and if suitable motives were added, such 
a scheme would have a very unique 
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which tests the artistic value of every 
article by its price in the market. The 
necessary restrictions imposed by a 
limited purse often prove to be the best 
safeguards against vulgar extravagance ; 
and so to those who can appreciate the 
beauty of simplicity and restraint, neces- 
sity in this ease may become a virtue 
indeed, and instead of trying to emulate 
the splendors of the palace, so often vul- 
gar, so seldom comfortable and homely, 
we may accept gladly the limitations 
which suggest a more cottage-like home. 
These restrictions are often the happiest 
inspiration, for they compel the de- 
signer to use his ingenuity and suggest 
devices which help to make the house 
livable. The charm of a home depends 
upon its individuality and its adaptation 
to the life of the owner, rather than 
upon the luxury of its appointments. 
And in this way we may be happy in 
realizing Mr. Ruskin’s description of 
a country home, which may be quoted 
here as a fitting conclusion to this article. 

‘‘And in actual life let me assure you 
in conclusion, the first ‘wisdom of calm’ 
is to plan and resolve to labor for the 
comfort and beauty of a home such as, 
if we could obtain it, we would quit™no 
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more. Not a compartment of a model 
lodging house, not the number so-and-so 
of Paradise Row; but a cottage all of 
our own, with its little garden, its pleas- 
ant view, its surrounding fields, its 
neighboring stream, its healthy air, and 
clean kitchen, parlors, and bedrooms. 
Less than this no man should be content 
with for his nest; more than this few 
should seek; but if it seem to you im- 
possible, or wildly imaginary that such 
houses should ever be obtained for the 
greater part of the English people, again 
believe me the obstacles which are in the 
way of our obtaining them are the things 
which it must be the main object now of 
all true science, true art, and true litera- 
ture to overcome.”’ 
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T has been said that the architect of 
| a small house has a harder task 
than he who designs a mansion. 
To combine the artistic, the conve- 


nient, and the economical is.not an easy 
matter, yet it is sometimes successfully 
achieved. 

Some of the most successful small 
houses have been designed by the archi- 
tect in collaboration with the prospective 


chatelaine. Even though the latter is 
usually ignorant of architecture, her 
common sense and practical experience 
are valuable adjuncts to the artistic skill 
of the professional. Such a house built 
this year, near New York, is described 
in the New York Tribune for the benefit 
of those who hope to build soon. 

The house is built of stone up to the 
second story, and above that the outside 
is covered with shingles that are curved 
on the lower edge. They are finished 
with weather gray stain, not paint, that 
harmonizes well with the stone below. 
A few dormer windows and porches 
give added picturesqueness. Thus far 
all was due to the architect, with the 
exception of the pretty little portico at 
the back, large enough for the maids to 
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swing a hammock in and to have a com- 
fortable rocking chair. That was the 
suggestion of the housemother herself, 
who takes a human interest in her two 
neat-handed Phyllises and wants them 
to be happy. 

The house is entered through a smal] 
vestibule, with a seat built in at one 
side, and an umbrella closet at the other. 
The double doors are made in the old- 
fashioned way sometimes seen in early 
New England houses. That is, they are 
in two parts, swinging separately, so that 
the upper half can be opened, if desired, 
while the lower is closed. The upper 
half is wholly of glass, set in small dia- 
mond panes, and as this part is generally 
open the effect is that of a casement 
window. 

The hall is not large, but is square, 
and has a small fireplace with top slop- 
ing back to the ceiling from the mantel- 
shelf. Wide, arched doorways give 
entrance to drawing-room at the side 
and dining-room atthe back. This ar- 
rangement gives an air of ample space, 
although the rooms are only of medium 
size. 

Upstairs is a square hall from which 
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which surrounds the room at the height 
of the doors. The shelf is stained a 
warm golden brown and the wall above 
shows the same tint. Pitchers, plates, 
and quaintly shaped jars of majolica, 
Italian and Moorish manufacture, are 
placed at intervals on the shelf, where 
their odd and brilliant coloring makes a 
charming frieze. 

The woodwork and furniture are of 
Flemish oak and the rug is Daghestan, 
with a mingling of dark harmonious 
shades. There are no pictures in this 
room, pottery and cabinet of choice 
china supplying all needed ornament. 

The same simplicity and good taste are 
shown in the rooms upstairs, but the 
servants’ room is worth special descrip- 
tion. As before mentioned, it is large 
and well lighted, and its arrangement 
converts it practically into two rooms, 
yet each is brighter and more cheerful 
than could have been possible if they 
were actually partitioned. A white iron 
bedstead stands on each side of the 
room, with a white enameled dressing 
case at one end and a white iron wash- 
stand at the other. At each window is 
a wicker racking-chair beside a wicker 
table, all in white, and before each bed- 
stead is a large denim rug of dark blue, 
with a little white for relief. Down the 
middle of the room is a movable par- 
tition made of three large Japanese 
screens joined by tapes. This provides 
entire seclusion for each maid, and as 
there are two closets exactly alike in the 
room both have ample convenience for 
their clothing. The walls are of rough 
white plaster and a number of pretty 
magazine pictures in colors, framed in 
dark wood, give a delightfully cosy and 
comfortable appearance. 


A simple way to clean the wall-paper 
of an apartment which has become dirty, 
is to lightly wipe it down with old flan- 
nel—new flannel will not do. If the 
paper is not stained but only dusty, this 
method will serve the purpose without 
further labor. 
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PLATE DOILIES MEASURING 1144 INCHES EACH—-MEXICAN DRAWN-WORK 


MEXICAN 


DRAWN-WORK 


BY CAROLINE PENNOCK MUGRIDGE 


HE historic records of this exclu- 
sively feminine art of drawn 


thread-work contain a _ very 


limited account of the origin of 
this particular handicraft, but it is re- 
corded that as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the tomb of St. Cuthbert at 
the cathedral of Durban was opened, the 


monk Reginald, who took part in the 
ceremonials, described the shroud worn 
by the saint as having a border, which 
was worked upon threads, representing 
birds and branching trees, while in the 
cathedral at Prague is still preserved a 
vestment once worn by a Roman Catholic 
priest, ornamented with this drawn-work 
said to have been made by Anne of 
Bohemia in 1527. It is probably due 
to the perishability of the material that 
so few productions of the older epochs 
of style are to be found in our museums, 
and that we infer their patterns only 
from descriptions and pictures. 

The ancient Persian and Pheenician 
women excelled in this art, which de- 
scended from them to theMoors, who in 
turn taught it to the Spaniards. It reached 
Mexico at the time of the Spanish Con- 
quest and since then has spread more or 
less throughout all America. 

In Mexico, the finest specimens are 
said to come from Tamaulipas, and are 
made by the younger women, whose ages 


range from sixteen to thirty years. 
These women take great interest in their 
work, applying themselves to it indus- 
triously, yet at the same time are careful 
of their eyesight, working in the sub- 
dued light of the interior of their houses 
and weaving from six to eight hours a 
day, taking the remaining time for rest 
and recreation. It is often astonish- 
ing to see the beauty and value of this 
embroidery added to coarse and common 
material, and how the amount of time 
and labor represented can be afforded 
for the small amount asked for their 
wares is hard to understand. 

There is no doubt but the Mexicans 
have the adv@ntage of inherited skill; 
but much of their sucess is also due to 
the teaching of the convent schools, 
which have always been famous for their 
training in fine needlework. 

The primary stitches used in this form 
of artistic expression are comparatively 
limited as only about twenty different 
stitches are employed in all, but vari- 
ous combinations and recombinations 
make it seem as if an endless variety 
were utilized. 

Every province in Mexico has its own 
technical vocabulary and characteristic 
names for stitches and patterns, though 
the processes of working are the same; 
many of these same stitches have the 
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nificance. A cross-stitch, used chiefly 
in ecclesiastical work, is known as 
the Jesuito (little Jesus) stitch; while 
another is the Josécito (little Joseph) 
stitch. Other designs are ens n 
there as the Pleiades; the Relindo 
de Flor, or flower design : Concha 
(shell) ; and Solecito (sun); while the 
border is called Guarda (guide), and 
the fringe Barba (beard). 

This form of linen decoration has 
been used extensively in the making 
of altar cloths, ecclesiastical vest- 
ments, and secular garments; and for 
dining-room linens it is much more 
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appropriate than the lace work 

sometimes used, and is to be more 

heartily commended, not alone for 

its beauty, but also forits durability. 

It will be remembered that Ra- 

mona was an adept in this drawn- 

work and was in the act of dipping 

in the brook a fine altar cloth, which 

she had first carefully mended, 
when Alessandro first saw her. 

This work, which to the unini- 

tiated appears so elaborate, is in 

reality quite simple, and with prac- 

tice may be done quite rapidly. 

After a little insight into the 

stitches em- 

ployed even 

the amateur 

will be able 

to copy de- 

signs read- 

ily. For 

art needle- 

work noth- 

ing more 





fascinating 
or attract- 
ive can be 











reco m- 
mended. 
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PICTURE HANGING 


BY HELEN J. SHIFFMAN 


HERE is a proper way to hang 
pictures, although one would 
hardly believe it from the way 

they are jumbled together upon 

the walls of the average house. In gen- 
eral they are hung without regard to fit- 
ness of subject or to the value of picture 
and frame in the decoration of a room. 
Too often they are grouped without any 
definite or artistic idea, with the effect 
of being hung to fill spaces. If we 
should probe a little deeper into the 
matter, we might too readily find that 
they were bought like wall covering, 
perhaps in the following manner: The 
owner of the house or the interior deco- 
rator, who may know something about 
interior decorating but little or nothing 
about pictures, finds that pictures are a 
necessary element in the furnishing of 
a house. Thereupon he goes to an art 
dealer with the plan of the house in 
question, shows it to him, gives him the 
sizes of the spaces to be filled in each 


room, and asks him to furnish the pic- 


tures. The dealer does not deem it 
necessary to see the decorations or fur- 
nishings of this house, though he may 
ask a few questions about the colors of 
the walls. With such a method, though 
the pictures may be good if the dealer 
have taste, they are not in the least 
adapted to the character of the house 
or even to the quality of the owner’s 
taste. 

‘‘A room hung with pictures is a room 
hung with thoughts,’’ some great writer 
has told us, but he should have said that 
a room hung with good pictures is hung 
with thoughts, and there is no reason 
why everybody should not have good 
pictures when the inexpensive reproduc- 
tions of great paintings are so easily 
obtained. 

Yet the best pictures when badly hung 
count for little. Picture hanging is a 
separate branch of the business and 
should be regarded as important. A 
mechanic who can put the hooks on pic- 
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ture molding properly or fasten the wires 
so they will hold, is too often consider- 
ed worthy of this trust. 

Oil paintings should be hung with 
oils, water-colors with water-colors; 
etchings and engravings may be hung 
together, but photographic reproductions 
are best hung alone. Never distribute 
pictures because of the size and color of 
their frames. Pictures, if well framed, 
are framed according to the color scheme 
and subject of the picture in question, in 
a way to bring out its quality to the best 
advantage. Hence some variety in the 
frames is inevitable, though the same 
kinds of pictures will be treated in the 
same general way and will rarely clash 
because of the framing alone. 

My advice was recently asked as to 
how a large and valuable collection of 
Japanese prints should be hung. The 
question at issue was in regard to group- 
ing them according to size by a method 
which would have sacrificed them inevit- 
ably. The frames were of the same 
general nature, so that by skilful ar- 
rangement they followed up an idea 
given by the room itself. One can read- 
ily see how the decorations of a room 
would naturally influence the hanging of 
the pictures. The decorator carries out 
an idea in the furnishing of a room; 
why should he not follow it up and 
accent it with the aid of the pictures 
upon the walls? 

Pictures should always be hung upon 
a level with the eye and not strung up so 
high that one must crane the neck to see 
them, or so low that the furniture of the 
room is continually knocking against 
them. Gold twisted wire is used en- 
tirely, and the size is governed by the 
weight of the picture. Any good-sized 
picture is hung with double wire, which 
is suspended from the picture molding 
and passed through the screw-eyes at 
the back of the frame and up again to the 
picture molding. Passing the wire be- 
hind the picture makes it more secure 
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and also easier to regulate in height. 
Plain brass molding hooks, two for each 
picture should be used, their size also 
regulated by the weight of the picture. 
Chains are never used. 

If there are a number of small pictures 
they should not be hung from the pic- 
ture molding. It is better to draw the 
wire tight across the back of the picture 
from screw-eye to screw-eye and then 
hang them on small brass wall hooks or 
wire nails. Either of these mar the 
wall very little, and small pictures count 
for much more in this way. 

It is a great mistake to hang many 
small pictures in one room. While a 
few are in good taste and relieve the 
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monotony of the wall, a great number 
tires the eye and makes a room anything 
but restful in appearance. Carry out an 
idea appropriate to the room and group 
your pictures in harmony with it. 
Every room requires a few good-sized 
pictures, and then a few small ones 
should be carefully grouped about them 
or near them. But everything depends 
finally upon the taste which goes into 
the delicate task. If a capable assistant 
be selected, one who has judgment and 
discrimination and the eye of an artist— 
an almost impossible combination — 
everything will be well with the room 
he touches and the pictures he selects 
and distributes. 





THE DECORATION OF THE HOUSE 


HE following editorial, from a 
recent issue of the Scientific Am- 
erican, contains some general re- 


marks on the decoration of the 
house which will be of interest to our 
readers : 

No modern house is now considered 
completed until it has been ‘‘decorated.”’ 
The decoration of houses has become an 
important calling, requiring, in some 
instances, large capital, and catering to 
all sorts of conditions as expressed’ by 
the amount of money the client is dis- 
posed to spend upon his dwelling. 
House decoration is, therefore, an elas- 
tic term, applicable to palaces and apart- 
ment houses, and even finding its way 
into the tenement—the surest mark of 
the progress of popular art. 

In a popular sense the decoration of 
the house is generally understood to 
imply paint and wall-paper, but in real- 
ity these essentials are only a part of the 
many things which go to decorate the 
house and make it habitable. For house 
decoration has a livable value as well as 
an esthetic. It is no longer sufficient 
for a house to be convenient and roomy 
and given a charming exterior. It must 
be beautiful within as well as without, 


and in a very large number of cases the 
interior beauty far surpasses the exterior 
attractiveness. People have found that 
there is a direct relationship between 
beautiful surroundings and an enjoyable 
daily life, and the thriving decorators’ 
shops and prosperous bric-a-brac dealers, 
and the high development of industrial 
art in its application to home objects, all 
point, in a most convincing way, to this 
fact. 

The decoration of the house is a com- 
plicated art that includes many elements, 
some of which have, at first sight, slight 
relationship to each other. The house 
itself is the basis of all successful deco- 
ration. That is, to say, the plan of the 
house, the size and disposition of the 
rooms, the manner in which they open 
into each other, the nature of these open- 
ings, the windows, their shape and size, 
and the amount of light they admit, all 
have an important influence on the ap- 
pearance of the furnished and decorated 
dwelling, and all play an important part 
in the final effect. Decoration is helped 
or hindered by construction in the 
American house of to-day, just as much 
as in more artistic periods, or in those 
epochs in which architecture was itself 
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decorative without the help of applied 
ornamentation. Vicious planning is the 
more difficult defect to overcome in the 
house. Ordinarily it offends one by its 
inconvenience, or perhaps by its un- 
sanitary effect; but it is quite as disas- 
trous esthetically as it is from any other 
standpoint, though its inconvenience 
may be more keenly felt. 

Fortunately, however, the general 
subject of house planning now receives 
so much attention that positively bad 
plans are of rare occurrence, at least 
where competent architects have been 
employed to design the house. But in 
any event, whether good or bad, it is the 
plan which forms the basis of house 
decoration. Take, for example, the 
arrangement of the rooms and their 
relationship to each other. A house in 
which all the rooms open into each other 
through large doorways necessitates a 
more homogeneous treatment than one 
in which the rooms are separated. In 
the latter case a good deal of freedom 
is permissible in individual treatment, 
with little possibility of the colors and 
decorations clashing with each other. 
In the former a complete scheme is 
necessary, in which not only is each 
room considered by itself, but in its effect 
upon the adjoining apartments. 

In decorating the house, therefore, the 
first step is to consider how much or how 
little adjoining rooms may influence each 
other. If they are connected by small 
doors, they can generally be treated 
without reference to each other; if con- 
nected by large doors and wide openings, 
it is impossible to ignore the fact that a 
good part’ of each room will be visible 
from the other, and that each is, in a 
sense, a single room, partly separated 
from the others. A certain unity is, 
therefore, unavoidable, though it need 
not be the unity of identity. 

The part the plan takes in the deco- 
rative scheme having been taken into 
consideration, the question of color is 
next to be determined. This is the real 
key-note to the whole matter, for it is 
difficult to fail in interior decoration 
with a satisfactory and harmonious color 
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scheme. But even before the colors can 
be fixed upon, it is necessary to consider 
the uses of the various rooms, and the 
furniture, pictures, and other objects 
they will contain. Furniture is quite as 
important a feature in decoration as the 
wall coverings and hangings. It is, of 
course, not always possible to begin at 
the beginning and decorate and furnish 
a house; sometimes this is possible, and 
in such cases, with competent direction 
and ample means, it is possible to obtain 
very beautiful and delightful results. 
Such instances, however, are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, and the aver- 
age householder, starting in to decorate 
his dwelling, must generally be content 
wit» such furniture as he may have ob- 
tained from various sources and at vari- 
ous times. 

The relationship of furniture to in- 
terior decoration is exactly this: with 
large, expensive articles, and many of 
them, it will be possible to adopt a sim- 
pler wall treatment than when the pieces 
of furniture and pictures are compara- 
tively few in number. In any event, 
the wall surface forms a part of the fur- 
nishing of the room, and a very impor- 
tant part. Slight furnishings require a 
rich wall treatment, because more of it 
is visible, and it helps to conceal any 
apparent poverty in the articles in the 
room. Moreover, the possessor of many 
pictures and works of art will not feel 
justified in covering his walls with a rich 
decoration, and then hiding it by the 


. more beautiful objects he will place 


upon it. 

Color is more important than design 
or material in wall decoration. That 
chosen, the question of cost appears, 
perhaps for the first time. Decorative 
papers and fabrics are now brought to 
such a high degree of finish that the 
general effect is, to a large extent, inde- 
pendent of material. This is especially 
the case with high-priced wall-papers, 
many of which are very beautiful in 
design, as well as extremely decorative 
when applied to the walls. Quite as 
effective results can be obtained with 
paper as with more expensive material, 
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higher-priced article is neces 
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than half furnished. It is worth while 
keeping this point in mind, for it is the 
keynote of modern domestic decoration. 

It marks, moreover, a complete change 
in American decoration. American 
houses, as a rule, are oversupplied with 
furniture. It has too long been sup- 
posed that an abundance of chairs, tables, 
stands, cabinets, and other articles of 
useful and ornamental furniture, is all 
that is needed to furnish the house sat- 
isfactorily. Pictures, of course, have 
always had their place, and of bric-a- 
brace there is no end; but that the wall, 
ceiling, and hangings are of equal impor- 
tanee as decorative adjuncts, and deco- 
rative features essential in themselves, 
has only recently come to be generally 
understood. 


SANITATION 
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weeks and weeks, until deadly disease is 
rampant. A string snarled and twisted 
may work the same ill. The match-ends 
of course ought to float away harmless, 
but are very much likelier to be caught 
in some eddy of the flush water, jammed 
into a crevice, and there to take to them- 
selves other solid particles until they 
form a decaying clot, both offensive and 
dangerous. As for hair, there is no end 
to the harm it harbors. A wisp quickly 
forms itself into a sort of strainer, catch- 
ing and holding all that passes. Aside 
from that it has a trick of lodging in the 
most inconvenient places; catching upon 
the least roughness inside the pipe, and 
staying there until by accretion it has 
clogged the whole space. Hair has 
special affinity for bits of soap. Solid 
soap, by the way, should never be sent 
down the pipes. Even very strong soap- 
suds are objectionable, unless you follow 
them with a flood of clean water, prefer- 
ably hot water. 

Coffee-grounds and tea-leaves either 
clog a pipe very soon or else, if the 
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room. For cleaning the traps beneath set 
bowls use the soda solution with a half 
pint of ammonia tothe gallon. Twice a 
year at least put in the plug, fill the 
bowl to the brim with the ammoniated 
soda, and let it stand until as much as 
possible runs out through the waste 
vent. Tie a small swab of cotton 
strongly upon the ends of a coarse 
crochet hook, and with it wash out the 
vent holes as far as possible. Use the 
same sort of swab to clean the drain 
vents of bowls, bath tubs, and so on. 
The freer and cleaner the vents the 
better the sanitation. 

In scouring faucets be careful to keep 
the scouring grit out of the joints. 
Even the finest particles quickly cut 
away screw threads turning many times 
aday. After scouring also take care to 
let the water run at least a minute before 
catching any foruse. In washing sandy 
vegetables, as spinach, turnips, potatoes, 
use a big pan and drain off the dirty 
water, so the sand may be caught. 
Even a spoonful of sand going down a 
pipe will cut and wear it more than a 
hogshead of water. 

Milky water is one of the hardest 
things to manage. Even a small quan- 
tity daily fouls pipes and sets up a most 
evil smell, unless the milky water is 
followed by a flushing of soda water 
moderately strong, with a lime water 
flush about every three days. The lime 
water is made more effective by adding 
salt to it. Sea salt is best. Put a lump 
as big as the fist in an earthen or wooden 
vessel along with twice a bulk of quick- 
lime, and cover with four gallons of hot 
water. Stir well and let it settle. Pour 
the clear liquid down the pipes and fol- 
low it in half an hour with a flush of 
clear water boiling hot. Thus every 
kind of a sink may be kept sweet and 
fresh.—Detroit Journal. 





Oak that is neither polished nor var- 
nished is a little troublesome to. keep 
clean. A mixture of equal parts of 
spirits of wine and glycerine will give a 
surface that will not easily soil, and will 
not change the appearance. 














We have had so many evidences of the 
friendliness of THE House BEAUTIFUL 
readers that we call their attention to 
the books we publish, with a certain 
confidence in their interest. Our autumn 
list is just ready, and while it is nota 
very large one, its selection is, we be- 
lieve, not lacking in evidence of taste 
and judgment. In the spring we took a 
stand somewhat unusual among publish- 
ers. We determined at that time to 
accept no manuscripts which we had not 
read and which were not in themselves 
worthy of publication. We figured that 
the policy of accepting a manuscript by a 
well-known author and relying on the 
author’s name for a sale, was a bad one. 
We published our spring books because 
we thought they were good and thought 
that others would like them. How our 
policy has worked is shown by the fol- 
lowing: 

“‘Graustark: the Story of a Love Be- 
hind a Throne,’’ the first book of an 
unknown author, is now the fourth best 
selling book in the United States; over 
sixty thousand copies have already been 
sold; it is the best selling book in Can- 
ada; a large edition has been placed in 
England, and the dramatic rights have 
been sold to Miss Mary Mannering, who 
will produce the play during the coming 
season. 

‘‘By the Waters of Babylon,’’ by Mrs. 
Reginald de Koven, is now in its third 
edition, and is frequently mentioned in 
the trade reports among the best selling 
books. 

‘‘The Inn of the Silver Moon’’ is one 
of the best selling books in New York. 
It has never had an unfavorable press 
review, and it is especially recommended 
in the lists of best books in the New 
York Times Saturday Review and Life. 

‘The Love of an Uncrowned Queen’’ 
is now’in its fourth edition, and librari- 
ans of public libraries in all the large 
cities report that it is one of the books 
for which there is the most demand. It 
is one of the most popular books ever 
listed by the Book Lovers’ Library. 


SOME NOTES ON BOOKS 
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‘*Ezra Caine,’’ and ‘‘Euphrosyne and 
Her Golden Book,’’ are just out and 
have not had time to become widely 
known. As we said in the beginning, 
we did not expect that they would be 
popular, but we publish them because 
it would have been a crime to refuse 
them. 

Our publications for the autumn were 
chosen after much consideration and are 
the result of a very severe reading pro- 
cess. We believe they will meet with 
as general approval as the spring books. 

“‘Graustark,’’ it is needless to say, 
appears first on the fall list. We estimate 
that over two hundred thousand copies 
will be sold within the next six or eight 
months. Every one is going to read it; 
first, because it is a thrilling, splendid 
story, and secondly, because not to know 
it will argue a neglect of current litera- 
ture one would seek to avoid. 

Beside ‘‘Graustark’’ we shall issue the 
following: 

‘The Christmas Garland: A Miscel- 
lany of Verses, Stories, and Essays,’’ by 
well-known authors. [Illustrated in 
colors. Two editions. Limited edition 
de luxe, bound in white padded silk, 
gilt edges, in a box, $3.50 net. Popular 
edition, bound in white vellum cloth, 
gilt top, in a box, $2.00. A modern 
revival of the ‘‘Gift Book’’ so popular 
in this country fifty years or more ago. 
It is believed the public will welcome a 
collection of verses and stories by the 
best known writers, selected with judg- 
ment, and printed and bound with taste. 
The authors include Octave Thanet, 
Maurice Thompson (author of ‘‘Alice of 
Old Vincennes’’), Maria Louise Pool, 
George Ade, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Clyde Fitch, John Burroughs, I. Zang- 
will, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Edmund Gosse, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and many others. The 
illustrations are all in color and cover a 
wide variety of popular subjects. The 
book is admirably adapted to the holi- 
day season, beautifully printed, bound, 
and boxed. 
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illustrate and verify the author’s expo- 
sition of the subject. These extracts, 
together with the additional references 
to Ruskin’s various writings, furnish 
the student with ample material for an 
extended study of the great critic’s 
philosophy of art. The main purpose 
of the book, however, is general culture 
rather than technical instruction. Its 
aim is to aid the general student in 
forming a standard by which to judge 
all works of art and not simply to dis- 
euss technical points in the criticism of 
pictures. 

“The Last of the Knickerbockers,’’ a 
comedy romance, by Herman K. Vielé 
(author of ‘‘The Inn of the Silver 
Moon’’). 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Mr. Vielé 
has followed up the success of the fan- 
tastie little tale, which was so popular 
last season, with a ‘‘comedy romance,’’ 
which promises to add very substantially 
to his reputation. In the first place, 
he handles the English language like a 
literary artist; his style is continuously 
charming. In addition to this, he tells 
a story of a young girl—the last of a 
Knickerbocker family—pretty, modern, 
up to date, yet showing constantly the 
influence of her family traditions. She 
meets, in a sufficiently unconventional 
way, a young man from the West, and 
their love story is the story of the book. 
Mr. Vielé’s situations are fantastic and 
delightful, and he gives to New York all 
the picturesqueness of the New Amster- 
dam it onee was. The book is certain to 
be very successful. 

‘‘Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings to 
Illustrate the Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe.’’ Beautifully printed on Japan 
paper. Ina portfolio quarto, $5.00 net. 
Edition limited to two hundred and fifty 
sets. 

“The Book of a Hundred Houses,’’ 
being a collection of pictures and sug- 
gestions intended to help all persons 
who have homes. Quarto, cloth, $1.50. 
A companion volume to ‘‘Successful 
Houses,’’ made up largely of articles 
and pictures reprinted from early and 
out-of-print issues of THe HovsE Brav- 
TIFUL. 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe 
in detail the decoration of a single room, or to give gen- 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. 
But it is necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans 
for an entire floor or for the house asa whole. Whenever 
the address is given and stamps are inclosed, replies will 
be sent by mail within three weeks. 





Decorating a Country House 


There is a very small old country house which 
I am putting in shape for summer use. Will 
you kindly give me a few suggestions for an 
economical way of decorating and furnishing 
the sitting-room and dining-room. The house 
faces east. Upon entering a small hall, on the 
right is a bedroom, on the left a sitting-room 
12 by 15. From each of these rooms a door 
leads into the dining-room, which is 10 by 25, 
Seven feet from the left end there was a par- 
tition which I shall probably replace by a grille 
with curtains, making an alcove, with a win- 
dow facing west and a door leading to the 
porch, which is on the south side of the house. 
The sitting-room also has a door and window 
opening on thé porch,“with two windows at the 
front. At the right (north) end of the dining- 
room is the staircase, but this is exclusive of the 
dimensions given. Between the two doors is a 
large, old-fashioned fireplace and opposite two 
windows. There is also a smaller fireplace in 
the sitting-room. The ceiling is low, about nine 
feet. There is no wainscoting in either room, 
and I think that the woodwork is white, though 
this may be changed if desirable. 

How would you suggest covering the walls— 
color scheme and material? Also cheap finishing. 
We shall probably use the porch, which is new 
(14 by 25), as a room in pleasant weather. 

H. B. C. 


If the white paint in your house is in good 
condition it should be retained, otherwise paint- 
ing the woodwork a very dark green through- 
out the.house is advised. In the February 
number of THe House BravTIirFvt, of the cur- 
rent year, is an article on the economical fur- 
nishing of an old house, and Harper's Bazar, of 
April 6, 1901, contains a suggestive paper on the 
treatment of a similar home. 

Papers reproducing old-fashioned designs are 
most appropriate for your house, the hall and 
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the sitting-room excepted. The hall is too 
small for a figured paper, and pictures cannot 
be hung with good results against colonial wall- 
papers. Then the restfulness that comes from 
a plain background is necessary in at least one 


room. For the hall and sitting-room, either a 


green or a copper-color is recommended. We 
inclose samples of burlap, but paper, or even a 


good calcimine, could be used. The dining- 


room would be effective in yellow. We send 
you a sample of American paper with the basket 
pattern which is one of the best colonial repro- 
ductions of which we know. 

Old mahogany furniture seems to belong to 
your house, but old shapes painted green are an 
excellent substitute. In time, perhaps, the ma- 
hogany pieces could be collected. It is possible 
now to get a few old designs in new wood. 
This is particularly true of the different Windsor 
chairs. A few pieces of rattan furniture and a 
little of the Raffia could be used with discretion. 
Weathered oak and the furniture designed by 
Gustave Stickley are ideal in a home that is eld 
English in character, but are hardly suitable in 
a colonial house. 

The windows should be simply curtained in 
plain or figured muslin. The low ceilings and 
big fireplaces of your rooms suggest charming 
possibilities. 


Another Country House 


We are just beginning the country house, of 
which the first floor plan is inelosed, and 
any suggestions you make ean be earried out. 

The front windows, first and second story, and 
the dining-room windows are of plate-glass. 
The casement windows on either side of the 
fireplace in living-room and upper sash of 
second-story window are small squares; the 
others, as a rule, are one light to the sash. 

There will probably be leaded plate-glass 
windows and transom about solid front door, 
although we are a little in doubt about it. 

We do not know whether to make the large 
windows at the stairway landing of plate-glass, 
leaded plate, or of small diamond tinted panes. 
These three windows are 3 by 8 feet each. The 
main hall, living-room, den, and dining-room 
will be quartered white oak, hardwood floors, 
and float sand finish. 

Kindly suggest color scheme for each room, 
and also the best kind of windows for hall. 
There will be brick mantel in hall and wood 
ones in other rooms, any color designated. 

We are inclined to golden oak for living-room 
and den, but are open to suggestions as to all the 
rooms. We do not want Flemish oak, however. 

The house will be in a lot 200 by 300 feet, sur- 
rounded but not shaded by fruit trees. It faces 
east and will be 125 feet from the street, first story 
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weatherboard, second story shingles; first story 
ceiling ten and one-half feet, second ten feet. 
Our house is a modification of 2a plan pub- 
lished in your magazine some months ago. 
H. L. 


The quartered white oak in its natural state 
is preferred to the golden finish. We regret that 
you do not eare for Flemish oak, as it makes for 
great richness and dignity. With the white oak 
the range of color for the walls is somewhat 
limited. Blues and greens combine well with it 
and certain shades of mulberry. 

In the main hall a paper in a large leaf design 
in green would be effective, with plain green in 
the living-room and gobelin blue in the parlor. 
In the dining-room a hand-blocked Chelsea paper 
in green and yellow, green predominating, would 
look exceedingly well, with russet or pome- 
granate in the den. Either cartridge papers, 
burlaps, or grass-cloths could be chosen for the 
plain hangings. 

We incline to the plain leaded glass for the 
hall windows, rather than the tinted panes, par- 
ticularly as your outlook seems to be unusually 
attractive. 


Naming a Cottage 


Can you suggest a suitable name for a small 
summer cottage, in among the trees, on a high 
bluff, overlooking a broad stretch of lake? I 
want something “‘taking,’’ unique, and quite re- 
moved from ‘‘Lakeview,’’ ‘‘Clovernook,’’ 
“Elms,” ete. If possible I should like some 
sentiment analogous to ‘‘Bide-a-Wee;”’ be it 
Indian or Seoteh or English, I care not. 

M. L. 8. 


‘“‘Windy Ledge’’ might fit your cottage, or 
‘‘Drachenfels,’’ which is Norwegian for ‘‘Drag- 
on’s Rock.’’ It is rather difficult for outsiders 
to make suggestions in a matter of this kind. 
Usually the situation of the house is an inspi- 
ration to the owner. Again some circumstance 
connected with the building may suggest a good 
name, or some character or place in a favorite 
book may also suggest a fitting word. We can 
sympathize with you in not caring for ‘‘Lake- 
view,’’ ‘“‘The Elms,” or others equally hack- 
neyed. ‘‘Yarrows,’’ if yarrow grows on the 
grounds, would be unusual. ‘‘Linden Crest,’’ 
is good if there are lindens, not otherwise. We 
are unable to find an Indian sentiment analogous 
to ‘‘Bide-a-Wee.’”’ An English equivalent might 
be found in ‘‘Tarry-a-While.”’ 


Sadler’s Interior 


Ot what period (colonial?) would you call the 
interiors of Denby Sadler’s pictures, and can 
I get a book showing interiors, furnished in 
exactly that style? J.M.S 


Denby Sadler’s pictures show interiors of the 
late Georgian period. We know of no book 
devoted exclusively to this era of house furnish- 
ing. The furniture is, for the greater part, late 
Sheraton and Empire, although some of the 
rooms show woodwork of an earlier date. In 
“Old and Crusted’’ the doors and walls are of 
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Queen Anne’s time, and in ‘‘Over the Nuts and 
Wine’”’ the wainscoting is of a day prior to Wil- 
liam IV.’s reign. 

It would be a pleasant task to reproduce some 
of these interiors, taking a bit here and a bit 
there. The wood paneling in ‘‘Dummy Whist,’’ 
the chairs in ‘‘Returning Thanks,”’ and the cor- 
ner cupboard in ‘‘For Fifty Years,’’ would make 
a charming combination. Sadler is a careful 
student of detail, and his silver candlesticks 
and old china are as true to the time he depicts 
as the quaint costumes of his people. 

To our knowledge, Sadler’s pictures have not 
been reproduced in book form. An English firm 
has published etchings of all his works, and 
these may be secured through picture dealers in 
most large cities. 


Woodwork and Furniture 


We have just bought a small house which is 
not quite right, but can be made comfortable. 
We shall build on an extra room, which will be 
used as a dining-room, and decorated in deep 
yellow. It will be furnished in mahogany of 
simple design. The house was freshly papered 
last spring, unfortunately not to my taste; but 
I can make few changes. 

Other furniture so far is Flemish oak with two 
or three green stained pieces, and I thought of 
supplementing it with some green stained wicker 
or this new grass furniture. Could you suggest 
anything better? The parlor is my chief 
trouble. I cannot think what to do with 
it. In the first place I never expected to have 
a parlor. I prefera large living-room, and have 
bought my pieces accordingly. Then the walls 
are so light as to look very badly opening into 
the dark blue hall and the dark green library. 
Would an old blue ina plain paper look well and 
be in harmony with the blue of the hall and 
the green of the library? My rugs are fairly good 
Oriental ones in dark blues and reds, chiefly. 

My pictures I can group into those with brown 
mats and frames, those in black, and water- 
colors. I have besides one old oil portrait of 
my grandfather, a dear-old sampler, mounted 
and framed in a narrow mahogany edge, and a 
miniature. I had thought of keeping the water- 
colors and the old things in the dining-room. 
Let me put to you concisely my questions: Can 
I, by decorating the parlor alone, secure har- 
mony throughout, and what would you suggest 
as to color and paper? Can I not turn this room 
into something besides a formal parlor, and 
what sort of furniture would you suggest as 
combining well with this Flemish oak, of which 
I have a library table and chair, a small desk 
and chair, a pedestal, and a tabourette, all in 
colonial shades, i. e., imitation? The tea-table 
and chair are of the green stained oak. 

M. A. R. 


Your house has unfortunate woodwork, but 
you have such good ideas in regard to color 
schemes and general arrangements that we are 
confident you will have an attractive home. 
Either a dull deep blue or a strong green would 
look well in the parlor. We are inclined to 
choose blue, a burlap if possible, unless you 
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THAYERECHANDLER _— ; 
MANUFACTURERS | consider the room as part of the library and 

146 WABASH At. CHICAGO) \ paper it accordingly. The room may be made 
~ as informal as you wish. Changing the word 
‘‘parlor’’ to “‘living-room’’ is a step in the right 
direction. 

Flemish oak and mahogany should not be 
combined inthe sameroom. The green stained 
furniture might be used to a limited extent with 
either wood, but oak and mahogany are too 
unlike in character to be placed side by side. 

In the library, the plate-rail could be retained 
PYROGRAPHY BURNT woop until the whole treatment of the room can be 
tg ll " _ETCHI NG... | altered. As the rail is low and narrow, a line 
inan den aubicioa os i Tor Cata “cSE5 | of old prints could be hung above it with aad 
Thayer & Chandler, imprter and beaters mart | ing effect. : 3 
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Paint For Floors 
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Kindly answer the following questions, either 
Purchases made for Out by mail or through the magazine: 

} 1. Is there a paint that will last long enough 

town 1S on a floor to pay for putting it on? If so, please 

° name it. Dark red is the color desired, and the 
Household Furnishings in all Departments: | floor is entirely too poor to stain. 

; . 4D 2. What is your opinion of paint as a finish 

FURNITURE, WALL-PA "> for common plastered walls; that is, paint in- 


TEXTILES, RUGS ANI stead of paper or tinting? Is it suitable fora 
POTTERY private house? J. P. 


Samples and Photographs by mail There are many paints that wear well and 
F ‘ that more than pay for the time and trouble 
MRS. T. §. ROBIE spent in applying them. Messrs. George L. 

702 Marshall Field Building, CHICAGO Watson & Co., of Chicago, manufacture a very 

durable paint for floors, and it comes in a vari- 

‘ ety of colors. The ‘‘Monogram Mixed Paint’’ is 

“The Mosher Books ’ | the trade name and full directions accompany 

fi ee ' each can. Painted floors would last longer than 

they do and be more satisfactory if each coat of 
color were allowed to dry before another is 
applied, and if people could be persuaded not to 
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FA‘ H year sees a few exquisit tions to 
” I he MV yshe I raged and tl present 


as s no exc ic » the rule It is t 
season is no exception 60 t > DY | walk on the floor for at least three days after 


their quality and not from quantit) mese | the final coat is given. Even carefully tip-toe- 
publications stand at the head of nerican 


ing over a pathway of newspapers is injurious 
book-making ¥ aA : to the paint, and leaves ever after a mark of 

A new DE ot RIF ri\ E 1 IS I pages faint footprints. 

Painted walls in a kitchen are excellent for 
they can be cleaned easily. For the other rooms 
of a house, paper and calcimine are better. 

4 ‘‘Tinting’’ we cannot indorse anywhere, except 
THOMAS B. MOSHER possibly in dark cupboards. A tint, as the 


g name implies, is a pale color, and a pale wall is 
PORTLAND, MAINE not an agreeable thing to live with. 


choicely pri 1 ; ready 
on or ae | October ak ake pos 1 to any 
address, on application. 
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**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” tells how to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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A Color Scheme 


We would like suggestions for first floor of 
house, including hall, parlor, back parlor, li- 
brary, and dining-room. The woodwork in all 
these rooms is white pine, grained. Mantels in 
parlor and library are oak. Height of ceilings 
nine and one-half feet. Size of hall about six 
by eighteen, including stairs; parlor, about 
twelve by fifteen; back parlor, about twelve by 
fifteen; library, about fourteen by sixteen; din- 
ing-room, about fourteen by sixteen; we want 
something subdued, not too prominent. Please 
make proper suggestions for papering, carpets, 
ete. In ease of painting anew, what sug- 
gestions would you make? E. M. 


The following color scheme is suggested for 
your house: Green in the parlors, a Chiswick 
paper in subdued greens and’ yellows in the 
hall, plain yellow in the dining-room and russet 
in the library. Burlaps and grass-cloths make 
ideal wall hangings, but are much more expen- 
sive than plain papers. An excellent shade of 
green may be found in cartridge paper, and we 
think that you will have no difficulty in finding 
a good russet in that material. All the yellow 
shades are unsatisfactory and a calcimine is 
advised, unless burlaps are desired. 

With the color scheme given, the ceiling of 
the hall should be a deep yellow, a paler tone in 
that color in the dining-room, a light russet for 
the ceiling of the library, and in the parlors, a 
delicate green. With walls nine and a half feet 
high, no frieze is required and the molding 
should be placed at the cornice line. 

Bare floors with rugs are earnestly recom- 
mended rather than carpets. If bare floors are 
an impossibility, the hall and parlors we think 
should be carpeted alike, either in a green Wil- 
ton or a green terry. The dining-room and 
library would look well carpeted in a deep rus- 
set. The quality of the floor covering must be 
determined by the wall-papers and the furnish- 
ings of the rooms. Cartridge paper and terry 
go well together, and with this combination, 
denim makes appropriate curtains, couch covers, 
ete. Wilton demands something richer. 

The woodwork in your house is not desirable. 
Grained wood of any kind has an artificial ap- 
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pearance, and grained pine especially is poor in 
tone. It will harmonize, however, with all the 
color schemes suggested except the yellows of 
the dining-room. If preferred, a dull gray-blue 
eould be chosen for the dining-room, and for 
the hall a Chiswick paper combining blue and 
green. We like the yellow scheme better, how- 
ever, particularly as the dining-room has but 
one window, and that on the north side of the 
house. The woodwork in this room could be 
stained mahogany or painted green. Dark 
green paint throughout the house would effect a 
pleasant transformation. 


A Pewter Platter 


Will you please tell me the age and value of 
a pewter plate twelve inches in diameter, 
marked Graham & Wardrop, and on the back 
near the maker’s name is a figure, a square in- 
closing a ship, and the words ‘‘Suecess to the 
United States of America.’’ I do so hope you 
ean tell me when and where it was made, and 
the name of a desirable book on old pewter 
marks. A. 0. 


We are inclined to ‘think that your pewter 
plate is an old American piece, made when the 
United States navy was in itsinfancy. Graham 
& Wardrop were pewterers in Cornhill, Boston, 
and your plate, or more properly speaking, plat- 
ter, was evidently molded by them. So far as 
the ship and the words, ‘‘Success to the United 
States of America” are concerned, the piece 
might .be of English origin quite as well as 
American. English pewterers and potters made 
designs especially for the American trade and 
often added mottoes that were anything but 
English in spirit. But English pewter was usu- 
ally stamped with a ‘‘guild mark,’’ which on 
this metal was an equivalent to a ‘‘hall mark’’ 
on silver. It was a stamp of approval and pro- 
claimed the pewter to be of standard compo- 
sition. The fact that your piece has no such 
mark leads us to think that it is not English. 
Again, most of the English pewter and china 
with American scenes and sentiments was made 
after the year 1812, while your platter, if exe- 
cuted by the Cornhill metal workers, dates back 
to the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

We regret that we cannot tell you of a book 
on the marks of .old pewter, for after many in- 
quiries we are obliged to conclude that such a 
volume does not exist. 
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Hogarth’s House in London 5 wa Sociales Use incase loa aeiege: 


With Seven Illustrations 
Notes on American Architect eer i i 282 
An Old Scenic Wall-Paper - in ler a aaah lariat ha beatae coca Ca 


With One Illustration 
Has Architecture Gone Mad in Germany’?. ----------John C. Paget 285 
Abnakee Rug-Making as a Village Industry Katharine E. Miller 287 


With Five Illustrations 
The Monument to Rosa Bonheu! ee tek Te 
Botticelli -- James William Pattison. 291 


With One Mlustration 
House Refuse a P ae 296 


Furniture of the Italian Renaissance ---- ---- Virginia Ree ....:--.... Fey 
With Nine Illustrations 


Hall in the Schloss Welthurns, Drawn by Birch Burdette Long- ----------- - - 303 
The Queen of England’s Royal Household-----.------John A. Morris ae 
An Old Dutch House on the Hudson ----William Morse Cole 307 


With Two Illustrations 
The Flower Beautiful—lst Paper Clarence Moores Weed -- 


With Twelve Illustrations from P! oraphe by the Author 

Inexpensive Country Houses in England ------.-------B 315 
Mahogany Lihins 
Venetian Glass to Regain Its Old Place.- 
The Linen Closet 
Notes on Ventilation 
A Wonderful Clock 
Notes on New Books 
Questions and Answers 

Nore.—The articles on pages 306 at are reprinted from Town and Country, New York. 








The editor will’ be glad to re e articles and photographs suited to the pages of THE 
House Beautirut. He partion y desires descriptions and illustrations of “successful 
houses,” similar to those which have already appeared in these pages, together with notes on 
gardens, furniture, bric-A-brac, prints, silver and jewels, and the work of the Arts and Crafts 
societies. The editor will not be ponsible for rejected contributions, but he will endeavor 
to return them whenever a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed. In all cases the 
sender’s name should be plainly written on manuscript and on the backs of photographs or 
drawings. Articles and photographs which are accepted will be paid for at regular rates on 
their appearance in the magazin« 








Price, 20 Cents an Issue. Entered at the Chicago Postoffice as 
Two Dollars a Year Second-Class Mail Matter. 








HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY 
Morton Building, 116 Nassau St., New York Eldridge Court, CHICAGO 
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FIRST PRIZE 
AT EVERY EXPOSITION 


To at times excel is to be ex- 
pected of every meritorious pro- 
duction; but to excel all the time 
marks a superiority rarely attained, 


ABe, 


= 
Cut Glass 


has received first prize for quality 
of cut glass at every Exposition 
of the last decade — World’s Fair, 
California, Atlanta, Nashville, 
Philadelphia National Export. It 
means when you buy Libbey cut 
glass you buy the pre-eminent. 


Libbey 


engraved on every piece. 





“Things Beautiful’’ is 
a beautiful book which we 
send free upon request. It 
tells all about cut glass, and 
is also something of a cata- 
logue and price list. 


Address 
The Libbey Glass Co. 
Dept. D 
Toledo, Ohio 


No.316 3p. DEcANTER (=*2SMERE 
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The Asbestos Pad tsuz'* 


[Hs Pad is made of two layers of specially prepared 

Asbestos interlined with strong sheeting to hold same 
Uae together, making it durable and practical. The 
outside covering is made of double faced m Plush to 
inake it soft and noiseless. 

It is of sufficient thickness for all purposes. No other 
pad is necessary, its use preventing moisture or hot dishes 
from injuring t most highly polished table. 

When ordering, give the s of Table, round, - 
or oblong. Measure the top sumone, width and length, 
correctly as possible, as the pad covers the top only, ae 
does not overhang. If for extension, give width of Leaves, 
and number wanted, as the Pads for extended Tables are 
made in two halves and the leaves or fillings added for any 
length desired. 








All Pads and Leaves made to fold, easily 
handled, and can be conveniently laid away 
when not in use. Descriptive circular and 
prices sent on application. 


L. W. KERNEY © Giicago, 1iinois 
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Every piece has this 
mark 


WILL LAST A 
CENTURY 


There is a wholesome inclination 
on the part of the discriminating 
to eschew articles of furniture 
which have only a feeble pretti- 
ness of design to commend them. 
Such articles are not enduring 
and are soon cast aside 


TOBEY 
HAND-MADE 
FURNITURE 


will be just as good after a 
hundred years as it is to-day 
Every piece is remarkable for 
its beauty of form, truth of con- 
struction and general harmony of 
grace and design. No veneers, 
no machine carving nor stamped 


ornaments, are used in its con- THE TOBEY FURNITURE COMPANY, Chicago 
struction. Established 1856 


We send free on request our booklet, ‘‘ Tobey Hand-made 
Furniture,”’ which tells how it is made in our workshop. 
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W P.NELSON COMPANY 


E employ traveling salesmen to visit out-of-town parties who are 
planning to decorate. This is when the work is extensive and re- 
quifes the personal attention of an experienced decorator. 
If your want should be the modest treatment of a single room of 
— and you desire to have the right advice, let us hear from you. 

e will send suggestions and samples of the Iatestst yles of wall-pa- 
pers or draperies, with prices, so you may buy the material if you wish 
and have the work done at your convenience. 

We are prepared at all times to estimate on all kinds of decorating, 
and can cafry out the work immediately at the least expense. 
Send postage for a copy of our booklet about home decoration and 


our new Summer poster. 


DECORATORS 


193 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Wall-Papers, Fabrics 
* and Draperies ™% 








If you expect to decorate your home, 
it will interest you to write us for 


suggestions before doing SO. we << ‘e 








John L. Nelson @ Bro. Co. 


42 Jackson Bouleward se Chicago, Illinois 
160 Fifth Avenue Je se New York 

















At Cowan's 








ORIGINALS AND REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 


FURNITURE OF 
COLONIAL DAYS 





W* are showing a most interesting line of Fur- 
niture for the Dining-Room. Persons who 
intend purchasing will secure from us not only 
exclusive designs, but the best workmanship 
and the most moderate prices. 


WE ARE FURNITURE BUILDERS 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST Je Seo 








CW. K. Cowan (2 Company 


203-207 Michigan Ave. be! 119-123 N. State St. 
Chicago, V. S.A. 
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A Rare Collection 


THE FIRST TEN COMPLETE VOLUMES OF 
“WHAT TO EAT,” BEAUTIFULLY BOUND, 
CAN BE SUPPLIED TO THOSE $20-°° 
DESIRING THEM-—PRICE ~ ~ em 





A RARE AND NOVEL 
COLLECTION 


A complete library of culinary 
knowledge, novel receipts, 
unique entertainments, table 
stories, toasts, etc. The first 
volume contains Joseph Jeffer- 
son’s speech at the Fellowship 
Club, Chicago, the best speech 
ever made by the great 
comedian 


THE FIRST TEN COM- 
PLETE VOLUMES WITH 
INDEXES FOR EACH VOL- 
UME, UNBOUND, FOR 


$72 











Ten Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year. 


A SPECIMEN ORDER (7rans/ation.) 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
Dear Sirs :—You will greatly oblige me if you will send books to complete my 
collection, as follow: Book Five, No. 2; Book Six, No. 2, and Book One, complete. 
Yours respectfully, A. CHERIE, 


Director Ageme International de la Presse. 
~~ 





Only a Limited Number of Sets Remain 


‘e se “© ADDRESS ~« < 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING CO. 


HERALD BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Library 
Smoking Cars 


W E have them on all of our fast trains 


out of Chicago. Buffet, writing desk, 


card tables, easy chairs, all the periodicals, 


everything make one comfortable. 


We publish t yoks. 
72 pages. I: tive, 
good maps. 7 


Colorado” and “ California.” 
beautifully illustrated, and with 
are really works of art. Price six cents 
Send for them #o-day while 
you think of it. 


each it ace, 








UR 8,000 miles 
Chicago, Peo 
im portant 

h as 


ST. PAUL 
cin 


west su 


If you are going to ar 
Pacific coast, kindly let 
and other information 


P. S. Eustis, Gen 


road reach out from 
Louis to all the 
west and north- 


OMAHA 
MANSAS CITY 


ENVER 


hese places or to the 
you time tables 
ur train service. 


t.,C. B. & Q. R.R., 
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Defender Mfg. Coss. 
fancy SHEETS and PILLOWCASES 
and MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 


THE DEFENDER MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


FANCY SHEETS and PILLOWCASES | LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEA 


Principal Dainty, perfect undergarments, including Night Gowns, Under 
Norwood, Defender, ‘Selkirk and Palma. skirts, Long Skirts, Drawers, Corset Covers, Chemises. 
Made in all sizes and in greatest variety of fancy styles, Plain, Every garment bearing the trade-mark of Defender Manu 
Hem, Hemstitch, Spokestitch, Zig-Zag, Mexican Drawn and other } facturing Co. is perfect in style, fit and finish and is made o 
fancy stitches, also Embroidery and Novelty Braid Insertion. reliable materials. 


Ask your dealer for booklet, and request him to show you these goods 


HE DEFENDER MEG. CO.’S trade-mark on Sheets and Pillowcases of Muslin Underwear is 2 guarantee of excellence. Every srticle is made and fin 
shed in our factory and is absolutely perfect and free from disease germs. No sweat-shop work. Insist on having the products of THE DEFENDER MFG. CO. 
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No. 854. $2.00. No. 852. $2.00. 


No. 806. 
$5.00. 


Artistic Decorations 
For Your Cozy Corner, Den or Hall. 


These Papier M é Decorations (of which those here shown are 

but a few of yxductions) are just the thing for decorating Cozy 

Corners, Orier Rooms, Dens, Halls, Libraries and other rooms 

in homes. Th re so light in weight that a tack will hold them 

in place, and being made of Papier Maché they will not break, peel 

or chip off lik or plaster. They are practically indestructible 

2.00. and much superior to iron and plasterin anartistic sense. Wecall your 

No. 855. $2.00 attention par rly to our line of Indian Chiefs’ Busts and Relvels. No. 851. $2.00. 


806, shown above, is 32x30 in., weighs 4 lbs., + 851, 852, 854, 855. are life size, in 
Armor finish, Antique or bright iron. Express prepaid $5.00 Oriental Heads colors, weigh 6 oz. Exp.prep’d,each $2.00 
Send for “Artistic Decorations,” our booklet, in which are pictured and priced many other subjects, among them all kinds of 
Armor, Indian Chiefs, full figures, busts, ba ef~ and placques, Arab and Nubian Heads, Tiger and Lion Heads, Placques of 
Rubens and Rembrandt and many others. Send for it to-day. Reference: First National Bank, Milwaukee. 
MILWAUKEE PAPIER MACHE WORKS, 393 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

















CHICAGO AND OMAHA 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Over rew road recently built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, Denison and Council Bluffs in 
connection with the Central’s western line from <nicoge through Rockford, Freeport, 
Dubuque, Independence, Waterloo, Webster City and Fort Dodge. 


‘4 sant ** Fast, daily, few st buffet-library-smoki: . 
The Limited” F2st.ca!,,'s7.stcms, buttet brary smoking cat, 


66 »» Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, 
The Express seeping oe, free reclining chair car, 





Omaha © Minneapolis © St. Paul 
SHORT LINE 


Illinois Central from Omaha, in connection with Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis R. R. from Fort Dodge. 
Night train with through sleeping car, 
day train with buffet-parlor car. 
SCHEDULES AND TICKETS 
OF RAILROAD TICKET ACENTS. 





= A. H. HANSON, G. P.A,, 1.C. R.R. 


“Pictures and Notes neon 
En Route” 


as an illustrated booklet describing the = 
Chicago-Omaha route. ™ 
Send for a free copy. 




















‘““SUCCESSFUL HOUSES” gives the best advice on interior decoration. 
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iN itr 480-ACRE NURSERY 





ae 
Rate 


YOU CAN FIND 


| Specimen Trees and Shrubs 


OF EVERY DESIRABLE VARIETY 
HARDY IN THIS CLIMATE 





SEND POSTAL FOR CATALOGUE 











We can also furnish plans 
for correct landscape treat- 
ment and send competent 
help to execute same . 





Schwedler Norway Maple 


P. 8S. PETERSON & SON, 3 


ESTA BLISHED 1856 


NURSERYMEN and 
Landscape - Engineers 


164 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 








OF IMPORTANCE 


TO 
VISITORS 
TO 


THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


THIS SUMMER 


Eight Trains Daily from Chicago 
to Buffalo and the 
East 
VIA 
LAKE SHORE & 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RY. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE 
180 CLARK STREET 


Send 4 cents in stamps for Book of 
Trains, Hotel List, etc., to F. M. 
Byeem, @. We As 2.6 0 e's Chicago. 








Grand Central Station 
New York 





The president of one of the great uni- 
versities of New York says of it : 

“Permit me to congratulate the company 
upon the marvelous transformation of Grand 
Central Station. I did not suppose there was 
any wand that had sufficient magic to bring 
out of the old station anything of such per- 
fect adaptability and beauty.” 

This new palace, located in the very heart 
of the metropolis, is the New York terminal 
station of all the 


New York Central Lines 


No wonder so many travel by this route. 
These lines comprise the New York Central, 
Boston & Albany, Michigan Central, Lake 
Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & Lake Erie, and 
Lake Erie & Western Railways. 


Copy_of the Illustrated Catalogue of the“Four- 
Track Series,” New York Central's books of travel 
and education, will be sent free, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt ofa postage stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New York 
Central Railroad,Grand Central Station,New York 
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The literary features alone of THe De.ineaTor are worth more than the 
subscription price of One Dollar per year. Let us send you our hand- 
some booklet, containing pictures of prominent Washington women. 





The 
Well-Dressed ¢@ 
Woman 


will be interested to k: 
what will be worn this ] 
in the line of Autumn Coa 
Jackets, Waists and Skirts. 


The advance fashi 

are based on the earlie: 
reliable information fro: 
London and Pari 


our 
and our cor 


houses 
respondents in Vienna 


and Berlin. 





Mrs. D. B. Henderson, wife of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, says: ‘* The Delineator is the most helpful woman's magazine.’” 
un entire year the largest and most necessary 
l. 15c. per copy. Sold everywhere. Address 
., Ltd., Dept. J,17 W. 13th St., New York. 


Send $1.00 now and get fi 
woman’s magazine publish 


The Butterick Publishing 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DIRECTORY OF ARCHITECTS 








HE ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY of ‘‘THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL” is conducted with a 
three-fold desire: to afford a needed convenience to our readers; to be a medium of intercommu- 
nication for architects; and to relieve us of the labor and embarrassment of recommending architects 


to numerous correspondents. 
gether with mention of their specialties. 


It will contain the professional cards of architects everywhere, to- 
It is the publishers’ desire that the character as well as 
the extent of the directory shall depend entirely upon the architects themselves. 


In justice to all 


concerned, it should be stated that although the editor reserves the right to omit publication of any 
thing received, or to stop publication of any card at any time without explanation, such suppression 
or cessation should not be construed as reflecting in any manner upon any architect. 





ARCHITECTS 








CHICAGO 
EMERY STANFORD HALL 


Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 





FROST & GRANGER 
Architects, 806 The Temple, 184 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 





HENRY LORD GAY 
Architect, 92 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





L. G. HALLBERG 


Architect, Suite 808-812, 84 LaSalle Street, Oxford Building, 
Chicago. Telephone Main-1768.. 





K. E. JYRCH 
Architect, 696 Fulton Street, bet. Lincoln and Robey Streets, 
Chicago. 





JOS. C. LLEWELLYN 


Architect, 1217-18 Y. M. C. A. Building, 153 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. Telephone Central-1969. 





ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


Architect, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 
Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FRANK H. NUTTER 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. 


Correspond- 
ence Solicited. 


710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. 





DAYTON, OHIO. 
F. M. ANDREWS. 


Architect, 914-919 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O. Modern homes 
and business blocks. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REFERENCE DIRECTORY 














ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
W. K. COWAN & CO., Fine Arts Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “The Antique Shop.” 
JOHN R. HARE, 308 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more, Md. Fine Chippendale and Colonial 
Furniture, Mirrors, Clocks, etc. 


ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, II. 





CARPET SWEEPERS 


GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Royal Blue Sweepers “Save 
the Carpet.”’ 


CEMENT WORK AND CONCRETE 

CONSTRUCTION 

STAMSEN & BLOME, Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 

DECORATOR 

JOSEPH TWYMAN, Care of the Tobey Fur- 
niture Co., Chicago. Designer of Furniture, 
Ornamental Glass, Rugs and Decorations. 
Houses furnished and decorated complete. 


DUMB WAITERS AND HAND ELEVA- 
TORS 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 
Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 


EMBOSSED AND TURNED MOULDING 


(PORCH WORK AND WOOD GRILLS) 
BOYNTON & CO., 67 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago. Tel. Main-4536. 


PIRE PROOFING. 

THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO., 
171 Lake St., Chicago, 121 Liberty St., New 
York. Thorough protection against fire at 
small cost. 


HOSE RACKS AND REELS 


CLIFF & GUILBERT CO., 198 West Broad- 
way, New York City. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 


W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 199 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 


METAL TILES. 


MERCHANT & CO., New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. 


PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


PUMPS, ETC. 
Soft Water throughout the house with the “Im- 
roved Eureka” Water Lift. THE BISHOP 
BABCOCK CO., 180 Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING AND ROOFING MATERIAL 

N. & G. TAYLOR CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole manufacturers of the celebrated “Taylor 
Old Style” brand, extra heavy leaded Roof- 
ing Tin. 
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IVERTISEMENTS 











WALL PAPER. 
W. P. NELSON COMPANY, 
Avenue, Chicago, 
SHINGLE STAINS. 
SAMUEL CABOT, 70 Kilby St., B yn, Mass. 


Wabash 











Il WE CLIP 


15,000 Newspapers 
and Periodicals 
every week 







Thinkers 
2 Students 
Writers 
Public Men 
Business Men 
and ANYONE wishing llect 





clippings on any subject, - usiness 
pointers, material for lectures, sermons 
or debates, — should read our booklet, 


‘*The Uses of Press Clippings Sent 
to any address 








Consolidated Press Clipping Co 
259 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 





























The Flore labaster is of 
exceptiona ality and con 
sequently cat ndering the 
details of an a model with 


greater finene 


ordinary plaste 
Fr 
“ne 
The Flor abaster re 
product 5 € ily the most 








beautifu 
finished of an 


st exquisitely 
of the kind 
that I have yet 
Marie I INGRAM, 


Nat’! Society 





Ar 
his Beautiful Statue of Venus of M nches high, 
made of crushed Alabaster, securely r shipment, 
$2.00. Same in Plaster of Paris, secure ed for ship- 
ment, $1.00. 
In addition to the above, we | inexpensive 
reproductions of Classic and Modern worl Busts of 


Poets, Musician 


S, Statesmen, etc. 
Bas Reliefs and Medalions in great 


4 


Our work is made of crushed 
Looks like Marble, at about one-t 


We also make an extensive line 


ALABASTER. 
h the cost. 
red Oriental 
Statues, Indian Busts, Masks, Nubian H 
I}lustrated Catalogue on request 
FLORENTINE ALABASTER WORKS, 
1412-1414 Michigan Ave., - thicago. Ill. 








Hall Clocks 


There are few pieces of furniture that appro- 
priately adorn the spacious halls of our large 
houses, Certainly none are complete without 
a Hall Clock, but it should be a perfect time- 
piece as well as an article of adornment. 

For the convenience of out-of-town patrons in 

making selections and ordering, we have issued 

a booklet ‘ Hall Clocks,”’ which we send free 

on request. Whatever your taste may be, you 

will find examples in our large assortment, pure 

in style, beautiful in finish, reasonable in price. 


The Tobey Furniture Co., Chicago 
(Established 1856) 


MAKERS OF TOBEY HAND-MADE FURNITURE 
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NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
NEW YORK and ST. LOUIS 

Tiekets and reservations at 429 Broadway: 
289 Main Bireet, Buffaic; 10% Adama Street. 
Chieago; Eighth and Wlive Streets, 8t. Leule. 

The Lackawanna Rallroad presents unex- 
eelled lveations and opportunities for indus- 
tries and manufacteries. 

General Offices. 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 














A SWELL TRAIN 


Pan-American 
Special 


Equipment the best that the Pull- 
man and ichigan Central shops 
can turn out. # Elegant oe 
cars, dining cars, buffet cars, an 

coaches. MMMM MMM Mw ee 


Via Niagara Falls 


Go the 


Buffalo 
Exposition 


Lv. Chicago daily, 6.00 pm, serving dinner 
Ar. Buffalo next morning, . . 7.45 am 
Lv. Buffalo daily, 830 pm (Eastern Time) 
Ar. Chicago, . 930 am, serving breakfast 


Michigan Central 


Ghe Niagara Falls Route 


The Only Line running directly by 
and in full view of Niagara Falls, 
stopping its day trains at Falls 
View Station. AA MMA MMMM MMR 
Other trains from Chicago, 10.30 
am, 3.00 pm, and 11.30 pm, daily. 
Send 4 cents postage for beautiful 
Pan-American Souvenir Folder. # 


O.W. Ruggles, G. P.& T. A., Chicago. 
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To those who have to provide for the needs of a con- 
siderable number of persons Ivory Soap at once commends 
itself. It is so pure that it will meet the demands of the 
critical and yet so cheap that it will come within the means 
at command. The chances are, too, that the Ivory is the 
soap to which the majority are accustomed. It will seem 
like a touch of home. 


IT FLOATS. 


PYRIOMT 1898 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT! 
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A Beautiful Floor 


may be obtained by the use of cheap 
material sometimes, but will not last. 


A Beautiful Surface 


and remarkable durability may be se- 
cured by the use of the noted 


SUPREMIS 
FLOOR 
FINISH 


Wax Finish is dangerously slippery, and 
must often be applied to look well. 

Supremis is never slippery, requires little 
care, rarely has to be renewed, and gives un- 
bounded satisfaction. 

Write for our booklet, “The Treatment of 
Floors,” the most complete treatise ever issued 
on this subject. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














BOSTON 






A SAFE PLACE 
AT SMALL COST 

















TO KEEP YOUR 


BANK BOOKS, TAX RECEIPTS, 
DEEDS, NOTES, BONDS, 


AND OTHER VALUABLE 
PROPERTY IS THE 


ILLINOIS TRUST SAFETY 
DEPOSIT CO’S VAULTS 


La Salie St. and Jackson Blod., Chicago 
ROBERT BOYD, Manager 


STORAGE FOR TRUNKS AND SIL- 
VERWARE AT REASONABLE RATES 





























reams serves CHICAGO &ONEW YORK CITY 
inn CHICAGO EBOSTON+ 


DATES LOWEIC THAN VA OTHER LINES 


BP HORMER Gen Paes Aer Come 




















THE SHORT ROUTE TO 
Pan-American Exposition 
AT BUFFALO 


For further information, reservation 
of sleeping-car berths, etc., address 


J. Y¥. CALAHAN, Gen’! Agent, 


111 Adams Street, Chicago 





t.. Spinal Deformities 


85 percent. 
cheaper than 
the old meth- 
ods. 100 per 
cent. bet- 
ter. Weighs 
ounces where 
others weigh- 
ed pounds, For 
Men, Women 
and Children; 
none too 
young, none 
too old to be 
cured. 








We offer the only Scientific Appliance ever invented for the 
relief and cure of this unsightly condition: cured Mr. P. B 
Sheldon, the inventor, of curvature of the spine of 30 years’ 
standing. 


Throw away the cumpersome and expensive 
Diaster-of-paris and sole-leather jackets. 


Our Appliance is light in weight, durable, and comforms to 
the body as not to evidence that a support is worn. It is con- 
structed on strictly scientific anatomical principles, and is 
truly a godsend to all sufferers from spinal troubles, male or 
female We also make Scientific Appliances for protruding 
abdomen, weak back, stooping shoulders. Send for free booklet 
and letters from physicians, physical instructors, and those 
who know from experience of our wonderful appliances 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price, $4 to $25. 

Steamburg, N. Y., February 9, 1901. 

After having worn the plaster-of-paris jackets, I can truth- 
fully say your appliance is far more comfortable to wear. It 
corrects curvature quite as yal, and fits the body so perfectly 
that no one would su apest t was wearing one. You have my 
life-long gratitude and wel] wishes. IDA BLOOD 
aa The Plaster-of-Paris jacket above mentioned weighed 
8% lbs. The Philo Burt Appliance put on in its place 
weighed 17 ounces—a difference of 115 ounces. 


ITHE PHILO BURT MFG. CO.t 


53 Tuiao Strreer, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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NOIS SWING CO. 


<BORN ST., CHICAGO 
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